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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER %, 1856, 


Aotes. 


DESCRIPTION OF A CURIOUS ILLUMINATED MANU- 
SCRIPT RELATING TO THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONE. 





On rising ground to the right band of the road 
leading from Powick to Pixham Ferry (Worces- 
tershire), there is a fine old gabled house, — semi- 
farm and semi-mansion, — which, till within these 
Sgeventy years, was called the Moat-House, but is 

known by the name of the White House. It 





still kept up in its old-fashioned style, and con- 

Mains a fine staircase, tapestried room, and many | 
jects of interest, A few years ago the widow of | 

the last proprietor was turning out the contents 
an old bookcase, when, concealed behind some 

Wlack-letter folios, she discovered a roll of parch- 

at. Of its history she can give no account. | 
ing high store by it, she has preserved it with | 

p greatest care. Many of those whom she has 
favo red with a sight of it have wished to pur- 
e it, and, failing that, to make a copy of it. | 
has always been refused. I, however, am | 
fortunate; and she has, most kindly and 
litely, placed her treasure in my hands, in 

Wer that I may make a copy of it. 

It is mounted upon wooden rollers, and is of 
sual dimensions, being ten feet ten inches in 
th, and fifteen and a half inches in width. 
p roll consists of seven pieces of parchment 

together, and is in as good preservation 
though executed but yesterday. ‘The curious | 
igns are painted very artistically, and with 
t elaborate care ; the colours axe bright and 
ied, and adorned with gold and silver, laid on | 
the way peculiar to all illuminated works, the | 
of which appears now to be lost. A friend, | 
versed in ancient manuscripts, conjectures 
date of this production to be a few years prior 
the Reformation. 

| To give a lucid description of this curiosity is 
easy matter ; but, in the absence of the pencil’s | 

I will endeavour to give an idea of it by my | 
| 


At the top of the scroll, in a waving riband, is 

inted EST : LAPIS : OCCVLTVS : SECRETO : FONTE : 

[VS : FERMENTVM : VARIAT : LAPIDEM : QVI: 

A:coLoratT. Then comes the upper por- 

of the figure of a man, with a white cap, | 
hair and beard, and robe of a grey colour 
ed with pink, bound at the waist by a pink 
. This figure is the largest on the roll, mea- 
ing twenty-three inches from the top of the 
to the ends of the fingers, He carries a large 
ible-handled vessel, eighteen and a half inches 
partially filled with a wavy light fluid. From 
stopper proceeds spots, as of blood, which per- 
de the vessel, and are labelled in three places, 

8: ANIMA. 


| nishment. 


In the neck of the vessel a | 


toad is spouting forth a red fluid, five feathers 
being ranged around. On the handles of the 
vessel is written, YE : MVST : MAKE : WATER : OF : 
Y* : EARTH : &: BARTH : OF : Y* : AYRE: & : AYRE: 
OF : ¥*: rien: & : FYER : OF ¥Y*: EARTH. The 
body of the vessel is filled with eight circular 
pictures, ranged in aring. They are chained to 


| each other, and are also attached by chains to a 


book, which forms the centre of a central circular 
picture, in which two robed figures, apparently 
ecclesiastics, are passing their hands over the 
chains, and clasping the book. Round this is 
written SPERITVS : ANIMA : CORPYS : SPERITVS : 
ANIMA : CORPVS : SPERITVS : Aqua : of : Aqua: 
Anima. 

The eight surrounding circles are thus filled: 

No. 1. Two nude figures, apparently Adam and 
Eve, standing on a greensward, with the tree of 
life behind them. In the sky are the sun and 
moon, from whence flow red streams down to the 
breasts of the man and woman. A bird is flying 
from the tree. By the man stands a figure in a 
short blue dress, holding a red line from the man’s 
head. At the man’s feet is a winged dragon; at 
the feet of the woman, a red and green lion, By 
the woman is a figure in red and yellow drapery, 
with something like wings: she holds an upraised 
hammer, as though about to strike the woman. 
This picture is bound to the central picture, not 
by a chain, as are the other seven, but by a band, 
on which is written, “ Prima-Materia.” Around 
the picture is the inscription, “ Speritus . Anima. 
Corpvs . Leo . Rubens . Viridis.” 

No. 2. Four friars are holding an alembic, over 
a circular erection having three openings in the 
front, which is repeated in the other six, and 
which I will call a furnace: on it is written “ So- 
lutio.” Within the alembic are the figures of the 
man and the woman, floating in a light substance, 
and fused together, as it were, at the legs. Above 
them is a bird, and drops of red— which drops 
are repeated in the lesties in the other pictures. 
Around is the inscription, “The . Soule . forsooth . 
is . his . Sulpher . Not . Breninge.” 

No. 3. The figures are in the alembic, as be- 
fore, though in a red fluid; but on it is a retort, 


| from which proceeds a human figure standing in 


a vesica piscis of gold, with the bird flying towards 
three smaller alembics, placed upon a stand near 
to the furnace, on which is written “ blacke,” and 
from whose door proceeds fire. Three friars stand 
to the left, with upraised hands as though in asto- 
Around is the legend, “ Acalido . & , 
Humido . Primo . Ex . illis . Pasce . Quoniam . 
Debilis . Sum.” 

No. 4. Three friars have hold of the alembic, 
in which are the figures of the man and woman, as 
before, in a light fluid, and with a bird flying over 
each. On the furnace is inscribed “ blacker,” and 
on the stand by its side are two small alembics, 
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on which are perched a bird and a human figure. 
Around is the inscription “ Leniter . Degestus . 
Animatus . Sum . Exalta . Me . Grassioribus.” 

No. 5. One friar holds the alembic, and bears 
in his other hand a smaller alembic. Three other 
friars kneel, as though in adoration. Within the 
large alembic are the figures of the man and 
woman ; though here, his _ are twined around 
hers, and she stands up between them with clasped 
hands. Two birds fly above them. On the fur- 
nace is written, “ &:blacker:". Around is the 
legend “Exalto . Sepera . Subtilia. Me . Vt . 
Posim . Reducere . Ad . Simplex.” 

No. 6. The figure of the woman, standing up 
in a light fluid, is the only figure on the alembic. 
About it are five friars. On the furnace is 
“ white :"; around is the legend “Sitio . Deficio . 
Pota . Me . Me. Albifica.” 

No. 7. In the alembic, the figure of the woman, 
nude, with floating hair, and hands crossed over 
her breast. Six friars stand around, three of 
whom hold smaller alembics. On the furnace is 
“white ;” around is the legend “ Vidui . Sumus. 
& . A. Dono. @opria . rrdsatrnos . Ad . Spi . 
Reduct . Vt . Corpus . Nos . Amplectatur . & . 
Nobis . Fiat . Amicabille.” 

No. 8. The woman in the Alembic, as in the 
last. Seven friars stand around, three of whom 
hold small alembics. On the furnace is “&. 
white.” Around is the legend “ Leniter . Cum . 
Tgne - Amicabili . Fac . Vt . Aliqua . Viatentia . 
os . Separare . Non . Possit.” 

At the base of the vessel containing these pic- 
tures is a black ellipse, bordered with white, on 
either side of which is written, “ y* blacke Sea: y* 
blacke luna:” — “y* blacke sea: y* blacke Soll :”. 
At the foot of this, in red letters, is HERE : 1s: y*: 
LAST : OF : ¥* : WHIT : STONE : & : ¥® : BEGINING: 
OF : Y" : RED : STONE. 

Then follow these lines : 

“ Of the Sunne take the light 
The red Gum that is so bright 
And of the Moone doe alsoe 
The white gum there keepe to 
The Philosophers sulphurs wife 
This Ycald withouten strife 
Kibert and a Kivert I celd allso 
And other names many m6 
Of him draw a white tincture 
And make them a Mariage pure. 
Between y* husband and y* wife 
Yspowsed with the water of life 
But of this water you must beware 
Or else thy worke will be full bare 
He must be made of his owne kinde 
Marke you well now in thy minde 
Acetum of the philosophers men call this 
And water abiding so it is 
The Maids Milk of the dew 
That all our worke alone renew. 
“Terra Stat Vnda Lauat Pir. 
“ The Spirit of life called allso 
And other names many moe 








The which causeth our generation 

Betwixt the Man and the Woman 

Soe lookt that there be noe division 

Be there in the Coniuntion 

Of the Moone and of the Sonne 

After the Marriage is begun 

And all the while they be a wedding 

Give him to her drinking 

Acetum that is good and fine 

Better to him than any wine 

Now when this Marriage is done 

Phillosophers call this a stone 

The which hath great Nature 

To bring a Stone y* is pure 

Soe he have kindly nourishing 

Perfect heate and decoction’ 

But in the Matrix where the bee put 

Looke never the vessell be unshut 

Till they have ingendred a Stone 

In all the woorld is not such a one. 
“ Purgat Spiritus Intrat.” 

Between these verses is represented the black 
opening of a furnace mouth, from the upper part 
of which is issuing golden flame. Below this are 
ten substances with ramifications (like diagrams 
of the brain) labelled alternately “Spr” and 
“ Aina.” From this descends a long-haired human 
figure with the legs of a toad (who is labelled 
Spf), who is falling down upon the figure of 4 
very red man,‘standing (in the attitude of a horn- 
pie dancer) in a golden aureola. In the left 

and corner is the golden head of the sun, with 
two feathers (labelled Spr, Ana) issuing from its 
mouth. In the right hand corner is the silver 
crescent moon, with three feathers crossed and 
labelled Spr, Ana. On either side of the red man 
is a figure of a Friar, with an inverted Alembic, 
standing in a turret, labelled “2 Bibinge.” “3, 
Bibinge.” There are five other similar turrets, 
similarly labelled, divided from each other by 
battlemented walls, which enclose a heptagonal 
space filled with water, labelled Spr, Ana. In the 
centre of this grows a trunk of a tree (labelled 
Spr), around which are twined two vine tendrils 
covered with bunches of grapes; this trunk is 
surmounted by the red man aforesaid. Standing 
nearly up to their knees in the water, and holding 
on to the vine branches, are nude figures of a man 
(also very red) and a woman, both labelled “ Cor- 
pus.” They have both placed their mouths to 


| bunches of grapes; by the man's head is the figure 


of the sun; by the woman's, the moon. Of the 
five remaining turrets, three are filled by Friars, 
holding up alembics ; the fourth contains a robed 
figure of a bearded man wearing a peaked cap 
like to those of Henry VI.’s time, and holding up 
an alembic; while the fifth contains the figure 
of a woman, holding an inverted alembic, and 
wearing a turbaned head-dress (in shape not un- 
like the dome of St. Paul's), from the top of which 
falls long drapery, passing round the body, and 
over the left arm—like the lawn falls to the 
head-dresses of ladies in Edward IV.’s reign. All 
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round about the turreted heptagon are feathers, 
labelled Spt Ada. At its base is written — “ The 
White See: The White Luna: The White Soll.” 
Its base rests on an ornamented shaft, on which is 
written “ Terra fier Stat;” and then “ fyer —terra 
Terra.” This shaft is embraced by a bearded 
nude figure, labelled “ Terra.” On his right is 
the nude figure of a winged man; on his left the 
nude figure of a man (labelled Ana—oyle,) stand- 
ing in a golden-rayed aureola. The two last 
figures are ‘of smaller dimensions than the central | 
one; all three stand nearly up to their knees in a 

reddish fluid, marked Spr Attia; which is sncieonl | 
by battlemented walls, ranged in the form of a 

square. Towers are at the four corners; the 
first labelled “Terra Stat;” the 
Lauat;" the third “ Pir Purgat ;” and the fourth 
“Spr Intrat.” All support alembics, respectively 
labelled “ Dry” (with a dark fluid): “Cold,” 
(with a light fluid): “ Hot” (with flames): and 
“ Moyst” (with grey fluid, and a bird); and re- 
spectively surmounted by labels, on which is 

rinted “ EARTH — WATER — FYER — AYER.” In 
Pont of the lowest range of battlements is written 
“The Red See: The Red Luna: The Red Soll.” 
Below this is a large green dragon vomiting a 
toad. Beneath, “Here is the fume Called The 
Mouth of The Collkicke;” and on the toad’s side, 
“The tininge Venume.” On a scroll beneath is 
written : — 


“On the ground there is a hill 
Allso a Serpent in a well 
His Tayle is longe with wings wide 
Allready to flye by euery syde: 
Repayre the well fast about 
That the Serpent gett not out 
For if that he bee there agone 
Thou losest the Vertue of the Stone 
What is the Stone thou must know here 
And allsoe the well that is soe cleare 
And what is the Dragon with his tayle 
Or else thy worke shall little avayle 
The well must bren in water cleare 
Take good heede for this thy fyer 
The fyre with water Brente shalbe 
And water with fire wash shall hee 
Thine earth on fire shal be pitt 
And water with the eyre shalbe knitt. 


“Thus you shall goe oe to putrifaction 
And bringe the Serpent to redemptid 
First he shalbe black as crow 
And Downe in his Dene shall lye full low 
Swolne as a toade yt lyeth on the ground 
Blast with bladers sitting soe round 
And shalbe Burst and ly full playne 
And thus with craft the Serpents slayne 
He shall change collers many a one, 
And turne as whit as whall by bone 
With the water hee was in 
Wash him cleane from his sinn 
And lett him drinke alite and lite 
And that shall make him fayre and whit 
The which whitnes is euer abydinge 
Loe here is the very full finishing 
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Of the white Stone and the red 
Here truly is the very deede.” 

Beneath the scroll bearing these lines is the 
mouth of a furnace, from whence issue flames; in 
front of it, a label inscribed “ Y* Mouth of Col- 
rick: Beware”; and, on either side, a red and 
green dragon rampant (“ The Red Lyone— The 
Grene Lyone.’ ") Beneath, is the inscription : 
“ HERE IS Y* LAST OF Y* RED AND Y* BEGINING TO 
PVT AWAYE Y* DEAD Y* ELEXIR VITA.” 

Curupert Beps, B.A. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


LONGEVITY; AND TRADITIONS THROUGH FEW 


LINKS. 


A person living in 1847, then aged about sixty- 
one, und who may be living still, was frequently 
assured by his father that, in 1786, he repeatedly 
saw a person named Peter Garden, who died in 
that year at the age of 127 years; and who, when 
a boy, heard Thomas Jenkins give evidence in a 
court of justice at York, to the effect that, when 
a boy, he was employed in carrying arrows up the 
hill before the battle of Flodden Field. 

The battle was fought in - - 1513 
Thomas Jenkins (who is mentioned in 
Markham’s History of England) died a 


few years after the Great Fire of anten, 
at the age of - - 169 
Deduct for his age at the time of the battle 
of Flodden Field - - . - - 
—_ 157 
Peter Garden, the man who heard Thomas 
Jenkins give his evidence, died at - 127 
Deduct for his age when he saw Jenkins - 11 
— 116 
The person whose father knew Peter Gar- 
den was born shortly before 1786, or 70 
years since - - - > - - 70 
A.D. 1856 


So that a person living in 1786 conversed with 
a man who knew a man that fought at Flodden 
Field. 

I do not see that any ‘makers of Notes on re- 
markable instances of longevity have communi- 
cated to the columns of “ N. & Q.” examples from 
the Scrope and Grosvenor Roll (edited by Sir 
Harris Nicolas),—the record of that celebrated 
cause in the reign of Richard II., between Richard 
Lord Scrope of Bolton and Sir Robert Grosvenor, 
ancestor of the present Marquis of Westminster, 
for the right to bear the shield “azure, a bend 
or;” in which suit, the parties interested first 
appeared at Newcastle-upon-Tyne before Com- 
missioners of the Court of Chivalry, on Aug. 20, 
1385, when Richard IT. was in the north on his 
campaign against Scotland. Amongst the depo- 
nents on either side were most of the heroes and 
statesmen of the age; and amongst the noble and 
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knightly deponents who gave evidence in the fol- 
lowing year (1386) were the following centena- 
rians : viz. — 

Sir John Sully, Knight of the Garter, and a 
distinguished soldier of the Cross, a venerable 
hero, who was then, by his own account, 105 

ears of age, and had served for eighty years, and 
~— in all the principal battles, down to the cam- 

ign of Aquitaine. He is supposed to have died 
in his 108th year. 

Sir John Chydioke, ancestor of the noble fami- 





lies of Arundel of Wardour and Stourton of | 


Stourton. 
And (most remarkable of all), John Thirlwall, 


an esquire of an ancient Northumbrian house, 


deposes to what he heard from his father, who | 


died forty-four years before, at the age of 145. 
Another example of longevity is derived from 
a parish not far distant from Thirlwall Castle, and 
balonsion to days less remote. When recently at 
Irthington (a village on the Cambrian river Ir- 
thing, near the line of the Roman wall), I saw the 
register of the burial of Robert Bowman, one of 





the most remarkable of the long-lived yeomen of | 


that parish, who died in the year 1823 at the age 
of 118. 

I conclude with a Query: it relates to a remote 
but memorable personage of English history, 
Edgar Atheling. William of Malmesbury (Gesta 
Reg. Angl., lib. ii. s. 228.) speaks of him as living, 
after his many reverses of fortune, retired in the 
country, in old age, at the time the good monk 
was writing his history ; which he is supposed to 
have done between the years 1114 and 1124. His 
words are : 

“ Edgaro, qui post occisionem Haroldi a quibusdam in 
regem electus, et vario lusu fortune rotatus, pene decrepi- 
tum diem ignobilis ruri agit.” 

It was in 1068, that the illustrious fugitive, who 
had been elected king by the Witan at London 
on Harold's death, was received by King Malcolm 
in Scotland, where he seems to have remained 


| 


child to the court of Harold. Have any of your 
readers Notes elucidatory of this point ? 
Ww. Siwvey Gisson, 
Tynemouth, Nov. 1856. 





POPULAR DELUSION. 


“Tl n’est pas mauvais qu'il y ait une erreur commune 
qui fixe l’esprit des hommes; par exemple de la Lune, g 
qui on attribue changemens des temps, le progres des 
maladies, &c. Car quoi qu'il soit faux que la lune fasss 
rien a tout cela, cela ne laisse pas de guerir l"homme de 
la curiosité inquiete des choses qu’il ne peut savoir qui 
est une des maladies de lesprit humain.” — P 
quoted in Menagiana, Amsterdam, edit. 1683, p. 303. 

It is singular that the moon’s influence both in 
respect to changes in the weather and in diseases 
should have continued so long prevalent in society, 
even granting it had been only since Pascal's time 
that the fallacy of the doctrine was understood, 
How many sensible people at the present day 
watch the moon's change, mark her new appear- 
ance, and from her different phases in the course 
of the month indicate to themselves the regu- 
lation of their in-door proceedings and out-door 
operations, Notwithstanding the discoveries of 
modern science and the light of a rational philoso- 
phy, such persons will still be found clinging to 
their old notions, and pursuing the same course, 
reminding us of “ Richard Saunders” at the auc- 
tion. “ However, I resolved to be the better for 


| the echo of it, and though I had at first determined 


to buy stuff for a new coat, I went away resolved 
to wear my old one a little longer.” To speculate 
on the various reasons which have been assigned 
for this state of things would be an endless task. 
The lessons of the ancient astrology that once 


| ruled mankind so extensively, though not now 


until 1075, when he embarked on his ill-fated | 


voyage to England, and was conducted to Wil- 
liam in Normandy, by whom he was generously 
treated. Eleven years afterwards he obtained 
—— to go to the Holy Land; but, in 1091, 

e paid the penalty of his attachment to Robert 
Duke of Normandy, and, being deprived of his 
estates in Normandy by William Rufus, was again 
driven to take asylum in Scotland. Now it has 
been said that he is identical with the Edgar 
Atheling who occurs on the Great Roll of the 
Pipe for the year 1158 (4 Hen. II.), as rendering 
account in Northumberland for twenty marks of 
silver; and on the same Roll for 1167 (13 Hen. II.), 
as rendering account for two marks ; and, if so, his 
age at that time cannot be taken at less than 120 
years. This is assuming that he was only eight 
years of age when, in 1057, he was brought as a 


formally appealed to, have no doubt bequeathed 
to us liberally of their impressions, and a century 
or two may yet elapse before these become — 
effaced. Could we all, like the ingenious Pascal, 
possess the power of converting a superstition into 
a virtue, we might remain easy in our ignorance, 
but we may consider it more safe to trust to such 
a letter as the following which lately passed 
through the newspapers between a gentleman in 
Edinburgh and the astronomical professor in the 
University of Glasgow, as our guide : — 

“ Observatory, July 5, 1856. Dear Sir, I am in receipt 
of your letter regarding the supposed influence of the 
moon on the weather. You are altogether correct. No 
relation exists between those two classes of phenomena. 
The question has been tested and decided over and over 
again by the discussion of long and reliable meteorologi- 
cal tables, nor do I know any other positive way of testing 
any such point. I confess I cannot account for the origin 
of the prevalent belief. You are welcome to make any 
- you please of this note. Yours very faithfully, J. P. 
NICHOL. 


With regard to the moon's influence in diseases, 
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corporeal and mental, the teachings of astrology 
are certainly of a most extraordinary kind. To 


mention but a small portion of the “ ills flesh are | 


heir to,” of which Zuna gets the blame, as enume- 
rated in Livre D’Arcandam par Avger Ferrier, 
Medecin, Lyon, 1625, would of itself be sufficient 
for us to pray that she might be obliterated from 
the face of heaven: 

“Apostumes de matieres humides, fistules, imbecilité 
destomach et de reins, folie provenante de trop aimer, mal 
de Naples avec ses supposts, et de venins — sur l’eau, sur 
le phlegme, sur ses sueurs; et semblables superfluitez, 
vertigo ou tournement de tete, legereté de cerveau sem- 
blable a folie, folles imaginations, empeschemens de 
langue, phthisis, excoriations des jambes, pieds et mains, 
et autres qui ont causes latentes, et reviennent par cer- 
tain temps,” &c. 


It is no doubt from the remnants of such a | 
wretched philosophy that many yet will not ad- | “An Indenture made betwixt M* William Vowell, Master 


minister medicines to themselves, nor let blood 


except under a particular state of the moon. [I | 


believe no intelligent physician would now hesitate 


to prescribe to his patient till he had consulted | 


the age and aspect of the planet, and as in bodily 
diseases, so may it be similarly predicated in re- 
ference to those of the mind. A gentleman of 
the highest information who had long the super- 
intendence of a large asylum for the insane, stated 
tome that he could never discern any difference 
in the condition of those afflicted with this malady 


when the moon was at the full more than at any | 


other of her periods, and that he had no faith in 
the common dogmas entertained. This being the 
case, may not such phrases as “lunatics” and 
“moon-struck” with propriety be discarded from 
our language, in their usual acceptations? G. N. 





JESSE ALTAR IN ST. CUTHBERT'’S CHURCH, WELLS. 


The church of St. Cuthbert in Wells is a large 
building chiefly of the Third Pointed Period, and 
consists of a nave, aisles, chancel, and north and 
south transepts. ‘The western tower is known as 
one of the finest examples of tower architecture 
in Somersetshire. On each side of the chancel, 
and in each transept, are chantry chapels with 
separate dedications. In the year 1848, Mr. H. 
Powell, the then churchwarden, commenced some 
extensive restorations, and in the course of his 
labours made some most interesting discoveries. 
Against the eastern wall of each of the transeptal 
chapels were found reredos, brought to light on 
removing the plaster from ‘the walls. Each re- 
redos consisted of tiers of niches with canopies, 


&e., the sculptured ornaments of which were of | 
| and profitable as rough stone, lyme, sand, yron, lead and 


the richest and most elegant designs. That in the 
south transept was apparently of a later date than 
the other, and not so elaborate in its details. It 
was intended to illustrate the genealogy of our 
Lord. At the base was the recumbent figure of 


| workis to be had. 
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Jesse, from whose body the stem could be traced, 
and no doubt ran through the whole series of 
statues which formerly stood in the niches above. 
The figure of Jesse was boldly and beautifully 
carved; but portions of this, as well as the orna- 
mental canopies, &c., where they projected from 
the wall, had been chopped off, the figures broken 
into fragments, thrown into the niches, and then 
plastered over, so as to present an even surface,— 
an example of the mischiefs effected by the icono- 
clastic Vandals of the Reformation. Nothing was 
known of the history of these beautiful remains 
until a short time since, when the following cu- 
rious document was found among the city re- 
cords : — 
“ The Model of ye Blessed Virgin’s Alter Piece. 


of ye Towne of Wells, Willyam Stekyipath and Thomas 

Coorset of the one parte (Chosen Wardens for Our 

Ladye’s Alter) and John Stowell ffreemason of the othor 

parte; For the makinge of the frounte of the Jesse at 

our Ladyes Alter at St. Cuthbert’s Church in Welles 
aforesaide. 

“This Indenture made at Welles in the Shire of Somer- 
set y® 25% daye of Feby in y® yeare of our Lord 1470 and 
y® yeare of Kinge Henrye y® Vi from y* beginninge 49 
betweene Mt William Vowell Master of y* City of Welles, 
William Stekylpath and Thomas Coorset, Wardens of our 
Ladye’s Alter in the Church of St. Cuthbert in Welles 
foresaid on that one parte, and John Stowell of Welles 
foresaid ffreemason on that other parte. Witnesseth that 
the said John Stowell hath take to make and shall make 
or do to be made well sufficientlye and workemanly and 
pleymorly performe and within 16 Moneths next suing 
the date of this Indenture. All the Workmanshipp and 
Masonry Crafte of a Frounte Innynge to y* Alter of our 
Ladye within y* Churche of St. Cuthbert in Welles fore- 
said in y® South Ile of the same; The which Frounte 
shall extend in breadth fro the Koyne of the Arch beinge 


| the North parte of the said Alter unto the Augill beinge 


in y® south side of the Alter foresaide. Alsoe y* said 
Frounte shall arise in heighte from the groundinge of y® 
saide Alter unto the Wall plate of y* yle foresaid or else 
littlelake so as it may moste convenyentlye be propor- 
tioned and moste stablish’d. In which Frounte shal 
stand three stagis of Imagery accordinge to y* geneology 
of our Ladye wyth theire basyngs, hovelis and tabernaclis, 
well and workmaniye made and wroughte. ‘There shal 
ilsoe arise from the basyngs of y® said Frounte by- 
twene Image and Image, Coorses well and workemanlye 
wroughte trayles runninge in the said Coorses accordinge 
to the workes foresaid with two wyngis comyinge out 
from the said frounte after the bredth of the Alter, freight 
with Imagery such as can be thought by the Master and 
his brothers moste accordinge to the story of y® saide 
frounte. In y* lowest p’te of y® whiche stagis shall be a 
Jesse; the which Jesse shall linially runne from Image 
to Image through all the foresaid frounte and coorses as 
workmanly as it can be wroughte. To all the whiche 
workes and businesse the foresaid John Stowell shall 
finde or do finde all maner of Stuffe, as well freeston fair 


scafold Tymber and all other stuffe necessary to the said 
0 For the which workmanship and 
stuffe as it is above writ the foresaid John Stowell shall 
have and receyve of the said Maister or Wardens or 
theire deputies Forty poundes in good and lawful money 
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of England, in suchewise and at suche tymes as it sayth 
hereafter: First at the sealinge of this Indenture, forty 
shillinges and after that weekly as it may be understood 
that the worke goeth forth. All the residue to be paid at 
the end of the foresaid weeks, save alwayes before that 
the said Maister and Wardens have remayninge in their 
hands till the foresaid workis bee perfectlye ended five 
ands, For all the whiche Covenants well and trulye to 
be performed the said John Stowell bindeth himselfe his 
eyres and his executors by obligation in Twenty pounds 
to be payd to y® said Mr. William Vowel! or to his 
assignees so that the sayd John breake any of the Cove- 
nants foresaid. In witnesse whereof the said partys fore- 

said have putt theire seales &c.” 
INA. 





THE TWELVE SIXES OF MAN'S LIFE. 


I copy the following quaint and curious verses 
from a Salisbury Primer, with this title : 

“This prymer of Salysbury vse is set out a long with- 
outony serchyng, with many prayers, and goodly pyc- 
tures in the kalender, in the matyns of our lady, in the 
houres of the crosse, in the vii psalmes, and in the dyrge. 
And be newly enpryted at Parys. M,p,xxxiij.” 

It is, of course, black letter. Each month in the 
calendar at the beginning has a verse on a separate 
page, embellished with an appropriate woodcut. 

“ Janvarivs. 

The fyrst vi. yeres of mines byrth and aege. 

May well be compared to Janyuere. 

For in this month is no strégth no courage. 

More than in a chylde of the aege of vi. yere. 

“ Febrvarivs. 

The other vi yeres is lyke Febrvary. 

In the ende ther of begynneth thesprynge. 

That tyme chyldren is moost apt and redy. 

To receyue chastysement, nurture, and Jernynge. 

* Martivs. 

Marche betokeneth te vi yeres folowynge. 

Arayeng the erthe wt pleasaunt verdure. 

That season youth careth for nothynge. 

And without thought dooth his sporte and pleasure. 

Aprilis. 

The next vi yere maketh foure and twenty. 

And fygured is to ioly Apryll. 

That tyme of pleasures man hath moost plenty. 

Fresshe and louyng his lustes to fulfyll 

* Mayvs. 

As in the month of Maye all thyngis in myght. 

So at xxx yeres man is in chyef lykyng. 

Pleasaunt and lusty to euery mannes syght. 

In beaute and strength to women pleasyng. 

« Junivs. 

In June all thyng falleth to rypenesse. 

And so dooth man at xxxvi yere olde. 

And studyeth for to acquyere rychesse. 

And taketh a wyfe to kepe his householde. 

« Jolivs. 

At xl yere of aege or elles neuer. 

Is ony man endewed with wysdome. 

For than sorthon his myght fayleth euer. 

As in July dooth euery blossome. 
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“ Avgvustvs. 
The goodes of the erthe is gadred euermore. 
In August so at xlviij yere. 
Man ought to gather some goodes in store. 
To susteyne aege that than draweth nere. 
“ September. 
Lete no ma thynke for to gather pléty. 
Yf at liiij he haue none. 
Nomore than yf his barne were empty. 
In Septembre whan all the corne is gone. 


“ October. 
By Octobre betokeneth Ix vere. 
That aege hastely dooth man assayle. 
Yf he haue ought than it dooth appere. 
To lyue quyetly after his trauayle. 
“ November. 
Whan man is at Ixvi vere olde. 
Whiche lykened is to bareyne Nouébre. 
He wereth onweldy, sekely, and colde. 
Than his soule helth is tyme to remébre. 
“ December. 
The yere by Decébre taketh his ende. 
And so dooth man at thre score and twelue. 
Nature with aege wyll hym on message sende, 
The tyme is come that he must go hym selue.” 


Henry KeEnstncorton. 





Minor Notes. 


Proverbs as illustrating National Character. — 
As commentary upon Bacon's remark, “ The 
genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are discovered 
by their proverbs,” may I propose a collection of 
proverbs illustrative of national and local charac- 
teristics ? I collect the following (e. g.) from the 
pages of D’Israeli : 

Roman (applied to their last stake at play). “Rem ad 
triarios venisse.” ( Military.) 

Hebrew. “When the tale of bricks is doubled, 
comes.” (Historical. ) 

Arab. “Vinegar given is better than honey bought.” 
(Showing poverty.) 

Briton (early). “ The cleanly Briton is seen in the hedge.” 
(Agricultural.) 


Moses 


Chinese. “A grave and majestic outside is the palace of 
the soul.” (Civilised.) 

Bengalese. “He who gives blows is a master, he who 
gives none isa dog.” (Slavish.) 

Spanish. “Con el rey y la inquisicion, chiton!” With 
the king and the inquisition, hush! (Oppressed.) 

Venetian. “ Pria Veneziani, poi Christiane.” First Ve- 


netian, and then Christian. (Mistaken patriotism?) 
Italian. “Il viso sciolto, ed i pensieri stretti.” An open 
countenance but close thoughts. (Cunning.) 


French. “Tel coup de langue est pire qu'un coup de 
lance.” The tongue strikes more than the lance. 

. . : ” 

Scotch. “Fools make feasts, and wise men eat them. 


(Selfish closeness. ) : 

“A fog cannot be dispelled with a fan. 
(Drawn from frequent objects.) 

To take examples from England : 


Isle of Man. “As equally as the herring-bone lies be- 
tween the two sides.” 
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Cheshire. “Better wed over the mixon than over the 
moor.” 
Cornwall. “Those who will not be ruled by the rudder 
must be ruled by the rock.” 
THRELKELD. 


Letter Writers. — Artists have gratified us with 
their representations of the Italian letter-writer, 
the Spanish, the oriental, and others. Why should 
the profession be unknown in this country? In 
a market town or large village, if a worthy in- 
dividual, backed by influential friends, would 
boldly display the inscription, “ Letters written 
here, charge one penny,” a sufficient remuneration 
would probably be soon obtained. > T 


“ Bell Bastard,” a term of reproach. — The 
illegitimate child of a woman who ts herself illegi- 
timate, is styled by the vulgar in this town and 
neighbourhood, a “ bell bastard.” Can this term 
of reproach have the same etymological significa- 
tion as the phrase “ to bear away the bell,” in re- 
spect of its chief and crowning ignominy ? 

Joun Pavin Puiwcipes. 

Haverfordwest. 


A Lesson for Laureates. —In \Waller & Sons 
Autograph Catalogue, among a number of interest- 
ing articles appears the following : 

“401, Wordsworth (William), the Poet. 
distich, with attestation by himself: 


Autograph 


* The God of Love, ah benedicité, 
How naughty and how great a Lord is he!’ 
‘This is my favourite autograph for ladies,’ signed Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, Rydal Mount, April 26, 1826.” 
T. W. 
Ancient Cheshire Games (circ. 1630.) — 


“ Auntient customs in games used by boys and girles merily 
sett out in verse. 


“ Any they dare chalenge for to throw the sleudge, 
To Jumpe or leape over dich or hedge, 
To wrastle, play at stooleball, or to Runne, 
To pich the barre, or to shoote off a Gonne, 
To play at Loggets, nine holes, or ten pinnes, 
To trye it out at footeball, by the shinnes, 
At Tick tacke, Irish, noddy, maw and Ruffe, 
At hott cocklev, leape frogge, or blindmans buffe, 
To drinke the halph potts or deale at the whole can, 
To play at chesse or pen and ink horn John, 
To daunce the morris, play at barley breake, 
At all exployts a man can think or speake, 
At shove groate, or venterpoynte or crosse and pile, 
At beshrow him that’s last at any style, 
At leapinge ore a Christmase eve bonefier 
Or at the drawinge danne out of the myer, 
At Shoote Cocke, gregory, stoole ball and what not, 
Pickepoynt topp and scourge to make him hott.” 
Randle Holmes’s MSS. Brit. Mus. 


Z. Zz 


“ Knowledge is Power.” —I send you a happy 
epigram, struck off many years ago by no less a 


person, [ believe, than the present Archbishop of 


Dublin, when a resident at Oriel College, Oxford. 
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A student having been somewhat officiously in- 
terfered with by a Proctor of the College of All 
Souls, and, as it seemed, unjustly fined for the 
offence of frequenting taverns, when it seemed 
that he had been there only in search of a parcel 
which was to come by the coach, was waited upon 
by the friends of -the supposed delinquent and 
expostulated with, but to no purpose. The only 
answer received was: “I have the power to fine 
him, and I shall do so.” This being mentioned to 
the Archbishop produced the following lines : 

** Knowledge is Power,’ so saith the learned Bacon, 

And sure in that, the Sage was not mistaken; 
But happy would it be for All Souls’ College, 
If, on the contrary, Power gave Knowledge.” 


The sting of the epigram, which was sufficiently 
sharp forty years ago, has long since lost its point. 





R. W. B. 
Rueries. 

QUERIES RESPECTING CERTAIN THEOSOPHISTS AND 
MYSTICS. 


1. Carius Ruopieinus. — The Lectionum An- 
tiquarum Libri Triginta has long been a favourite 
with me as a vast repertory of profound and va- 
luable learning; and I would fain know some- 
thing about the compiler or compilers; for it 
appears that Vindexr Ceselius originally compiled 
these “ Commentaries,” and that Czlius of Rhodes 
re-arranged, enlarged, and re-edited them. 

The title of the Aldine edition (Venetiis, mpxvt.), 
which in that of Geneva (1620) is given in its 
proper place as the advertisement Ad Lectorem, is 
worth quoting : 


“ Sicuti Antiquarum Lectionum Commentarios concin- 
narat olim Vindex Ceselius ; Ita nunc eosdem per incuriam 
interceptos reparavit Lodovicus Calius Rhodiginus, in 
corporis unam velut molem aggestis primum linguw 
utriusque floribus; mox advocato ad partes Platone item 
ac Platonicis omnibus, necnon Aristotele ac Hereseos 
ejusdem viris aliis, sed et Theologorum plerisque, ac Jure- 
consultorum, ut Medicos taceam, et Mathesin professos. 
Ex qua velut Lectionis farragine explicantur lingue 
Latin loca, quingentis haud pauciora fere, vel aliis in- 
tacta, vel pensiculate parum excussa. Opto valeas, qui 
leges, livore posito, adrn yap avrimeAapyaors ixavy,” 

The last and best edition of this noble work * 
with which I am acquainted, is that of Geneva, 
1620, a stout folio of 1720 numbered columns, or 
860 closely printed pages. It is thus entitled : 


“Ludovici Celii Rhodigini Lectionum Antiquarum 
Libri Triginta, Recogniti ab auctore, atque ita locupletati, 
ut tertia plus parte auctiores sint redditi: Ob omnifariam 
Abstrusarum et Reconditiorum tam rerum quam vocum 
explicationem (quas vix unius hominis etas, libris per- 
petuo insudans, observaret) merito Cornucopie seu The- 
saurus utriusque lingue appellandi.” 

* There is another edition which I have not met with, 
viz. Francof. 1666, folio. 
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2. Tuomas Wiis, M.D. — Samuel Pordage | 
translated “all the Medical Works of that Re- 
nowned Physician,” and published them under the | 
title, Practice of Physic, Lond. 1681, folio. | 
Pordage also translated his De Anima Brutorum, 
Oxon. 1672, 4to..— Two Discourses concerning 
the Soul of Brutes, which is that of the Vital and 
Sensitive of Man, &c., 1683, folio.* 

I shall be glad to get any particulars respecting 
Dr. Willis, and the title of any other philosophical 
or miscellaneous work by him. I see that Dr. 
Greenhill, the editor of that excellent series of 
Medical Ethics and Biography issued from Ox- 
ford, contemplates a life of Willis, and is desirous 
of information on the subject. 

3. Tuomas Trron, M.D.— Tryon, like Cheyne, | 
was distinguished by his love of dietetics and 
mystical writers; like Cheyne, too, he was very 
fond of appearing original, and disliked quoting 
or referring to the source of his eccentric flights. | 
Both writers were well read in Béhme and Poiret, 
and neither acknowledge their obligations ; both 
were more or less Pythagoreans in doctrine. 
Tryon affected an uncouth and cumbrous phraseo- 
logy, and was tinctured with that chemical theology 
which disfigured Bihme. In his chief work 
(Knowledge of a Man's Self) the three ideas he is 
always harping on are, 1. The Seven Fountain 
Spirits (which he stole from Biéhme, as Cheyne 
did the Doctrine of the Three Principles) ; 2. An 
insane notion that the gist of philosophy and self- | 
culture lies in diet, or what we eat and drink; 
3. The power, blessedness, and glory of silence, 
which he enlarges on in a way that would delight 
(or, perhaps, has often delighted) the heart of Mr. | 
Carlyle. 

‘Tryon was a voluminous writer, and it is not 
worth while giving a list of his writings, of which 
I have a tolerably complete collection. 

I shall feel much obliged to any one who will 
sell or lend me Memoirs of Thomas Tryon, Lond. 
1705, 18mo., or give me a sketch of his life; es- 

tially as Tryon is not included in Dr. Green- 
aill’s list of proposed biographies. 

4. Tuomas Bromtey, a member of Pordage’s 
Philadelphian Society, was born at Upton-upon- 
Severn in Worcestershire, and — 

“became a member of All-Souls College in Oxford, 
when God was pleased to reveal His Son in him, and | 
to make great and glorious discoveries of Himself unto | 
him, such as it may be, should they be here related, some 
would scarce be able to understand or bear. And from 
that time . ... he became a true minister of the Gospel, 
not of the letter but of the Spirit.” 

He died in 1691. This scanty notice is gleaned 
in part from the publisher's preface to — 





* I have seen the Theophisical Alchemy, Lond. 1616, | 
8vo., of a namesake, attributed to Dr. Willis; but erro- 
neously, as he was not born until 1622, What is known 
of the other Thomas Willis? 





“The Way to the Sabbath of Rest: or the Soul’s Pro- 
gress in the Work of the New Birth. To which are now 
added, Two Discourses of the Author never before printed, 
viz. The Journeys of the Children of Israel, as in their 
Names and Historical Passages they comprise the great 
and gradual Work of Regeneration. And A Treatise of 
Extraordinary Divine Dispensations, under the Jewish 
and Gospel Administrations; with the Various Ways of 
God’s manifesting Himself to Man. By Mr. Thomas 
Bromley. London: 1761, pp. 252., sm. 8vo.” 


The Sabbath of Rest had been printed before, 


| Lond. 1710, 8vo., and Lond. 1730, 12mo. 


The publisher of the three treatises which ap- 

peared in 1761 informs the reader — 
“ that the Author has left several other excellent Spiritual 
Discourses behind him, which, if this be well received, are 
intended to be made public for the use of the Church in 
her present wilderness condition.” 

Have any of them been published ? * 

5. Autrnor or “ Memorrs or a Derst,” &e. 
— Who wrote the remarkable work thus enti- 
tled ?— 

“ Memoirs of a Deist, written first a.v. 1793-4; being 

a Narrative of the Life and Opinions of the Writer, until 
the period of his Conversion to the Faith of Jesus Christ, 
which took place in the course of the Developments of an 
Essay written by the Deist, to prove that pure Deism was 
the only true Religion. (Luke, viii. 16.; Ps. Ixvi.) 
London. Hatchards, 1824, pp. 227, 8vo.” 
The preface contains a letter from the well-known 
John Newton to the author, dated Nov. 1796 ; and 
it appears that by his advice the Memoir was cut 
down to half the original size. The writer was 
born in the year 1756 or 1757, and went out to 
India as a cadet in the Company's service in 1776. 
The Memoirs «evince a strong predilection for 
mathematical science, united with an extraor- 
dinary aptitude for idealism and analogy. 

In 1826 or 1827 our anonymous author pub- 
lished the first of a series of Essays on Universal 
Analogy between the Natural and the Spiritual 
Worlds, — “‘ Essay I. Sect. 1., Parallel between 
the Soul and Body of Man.” I have advertised 
for this work, but have not yet succeeded in 
getting a copy of it, which I am very anxious for. 


| The second section of Essay I. was published in 


1828, with this title: 

“Essays on the Universal Analogy between the Na- 
tural and the Spiritual Worlds, as applicable to the Pa- 
rallels of the following Subjects : 

Essay I. Sect. 1.— Parallel between the Soul and Body 
of Man. — Sect. 2. Parallel between the Terraqueous 
Globe, including its Atmosphere, and the Soul and 
Body of Man. 

Essay II. — Parallel between America North and South, 
Natural and Spiritual. 

Essay I1].— Parallel between Mexico and Peru, Natural 
and Spiritual. 


* Iam not within reach at present of any bibliogra- 
phical works or books of reference. In Mr. Barry’s forth- 
coming work on The English Mystics, I trust Thomas 
Bromley may find due consideration. Cf. “N. & Q.,” 2"¢ 
8. i. 93. 
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Essay IV. — Parallel between Magnetism and Electricity, 
Natural and Spiritual. 

Essay V.— Parallel between Geometry and Plane Trigo- 
nometry, Natural and Spiritual. 

Essay VI.— Parallel between Chemistry Natural and 
Spiritual. 

Essay VII.—An Analogic Commentary on the Pro- 
phecies of the 1260 Years, as contained in the Disserta- 
tions of the Rev. G. 8. Faber. 

Essay I. Section 2. 
By the Author of Memoirs of a Deist. 
London. Hatchards, 1828,” pp. 357, 8vo. 


In this essay the author, assisted, as it appears, 
solely by the analogical bias of his own mind, the 
Bible, and some scientific works, arrives at much 
the same conclusions with the Mystics, especially 
Béhme and Swedenborg, without impugning the 
orthodox faith ; and many parts of it remind one 
of Dr. Cheyne’s, Philosophical Principles of Re- 
ligion, Natural and Revealed. 

The six remaining essays, or most of them, 
were written and prepared for the press, as they 
are frequently quoted and referred to, but they 
were never published. I should be very glad to 
know if the MSS. be still in existence, and I much 
regret their not having been published, especially 
Essays IV. V. and VI. 

6. Tuomas Tartor. Few people know more 
of “Taylor the Platonist,” or “Taylor the 
Pagan,” as he is sometimes called, than that he 
was a self-taught man, who devoted himself for 
forty years or more, with incessant application, to 
the study of the Platonists, and especially the 
Later or Alexandrian Platonists; and that he 
threw himself with such spirit and enthusiasm 
into his studies, and gave up his mind so entirely 
in this one-sided pursuit, that at length he em- 
braced this refined and philosophical Paganism as 
his religion ; for Taylor, as for Goethe, Hegel, 
and others*, the fascinating mythology of ancient 





* “There are four things,” says Goethe, “ that I detest 
equally,— tobacco and bells, bugs and Christianity.” This 
sentiment, according to La Liberté de Penser, “is the 
most natural expression of the invincible repugnance that 
the Olympic Jupiter of modern times felt towards the 
esthetic Christian. It is by instinct Goethe hates the 
moral revolution which has substituted the pale and 
sickly Virgin for the antique Venus; and for the ideal 
perfection of the Human Body, represented by the Gods 
of Greece, the meagre image of a Crucified Man whose 
limbs are distorted by four nails. After this it is not 
surprising that we find the colossal head of Jupiter placed 
before his bed and turned towards the rising sun, in order 
that he may address his morning prayers to him on 
waking. Inaccessible alike to tears and fear, Jupiter was 
truly the God of this great man. Hegel pronounced with 
equal decision in favour of the religious ideal of the Hel- 
lenists, and against the intrusion of the Syrians or Gali- 
leans. The Senet of Christ appeared to him conceived 
in the same system as the Alexandrian biography of Py- 

oras. . . It is the same theme that has so often 
excited the mirth and humour of Henry Heine. But 
M. Louis Feurbach, chief of the young German school, is 
perhaps the most complete expression of this antipathy 











Greece was still a living reality, and Schiller’s 
lament, — 
“ Die alten Fabelwesen sind nicht mehr, 
Das reizende Geschlecht ist ausgewandert,” 
did not extend to him. 

Emerson, in recording a conversation he had 
with Wordsworth in March, 1848, continues: 

“ We talked of English national character. I told him, 
it was not creditable that no one in all the country knew 
anything of Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, whilst in 
every American library his translations are found.” — 
English Traits, p. 166. 

There is, I believe, a sketch of Taylor's life in 
Knight's Penny Cyclopedia ; however, I have never 
seen it, and I would feel much obliged for any 
particulars respecting this remarkable man, es- 
pecially as I have a number of his translations, 
&e., and am under many obligations tohim. A 
reprint in a compact form of his scattered pieces, 
contributions to the Classical Journal, Old Monthly 
Magazine, The Pamphleteer *, &c., would be very 
acceptable to Taylor's readers at both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

7. Lerrers or Brotner Laurence. —I re- 
member somewhere meeting a strong eulogium on 
this work, characterising it as mystical and deeply 
spiritual. I have never since met with this book, 
or gained any intelligence respecting it; some of 
your readers, perhaps, may supply the deficiency. 
In concluding these Notes and Queries, allow me 
to remind your correspondent Anon. that he has 
not completed, as he promised he would, his valu- 
able and interesting Note on Béhme, “ N. & Q.,” 
2°¢ §. i. 513. ErRIONNACH. 


Plinor Queries. 


Collins's Ode: “ How a the brave,” §c.— 
How is it that this ode, which is usually ascribed 
to Collins, and is always, I believe, inserted amon 
his poems, is also found in the Oratorio of “ Alfre 
the Great,” to which the following “ advertise- 
ment” is prefixed ? 

“ This Oratorio is altered from ‘ Alfred,’ a Masque, re- 
presented before their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, at Cliefden, August 1, 1740; being the 
birth-day of the Princess Augusta. Written by the late 
Mr. Thomson and Mr. Mallet, and afterwards new written 
by Mr. Mallet, and acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury- 
Lane in 1751.” 

The edition of the Oratorio from which this 
“ advertisement” is copied was printed at London 
in 1754. J. M. 

Oxford. 
against Christianity,” &e. See Liberté de Penser, Nov. 20, 
1850, and Le Ver Rongeur des Sociétés Modernes par 
L’ Abbé Gaume, cap. xvi. 

* Such dissertations, too, as are attached to his larger 
works; for instance, the History of the Restoration of the 
Platonic Theology, by the genuine Disciples of Plato, ap- 
pended to the second volume of Proclus on Euclid, 
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Miniature Men made of Clay.—In a volume of 
Mr. Limbird’s Mirror, some twenty years ago, 
I read an account, a “tale of a traveller” rather, 

descriptive of a curious trick said to have been 
erformed by some of the medicine-men of the 
Red Indians of North America. 

To the narrator's astonishment, they made num- 
bers of little clay figures of men and horses ; which, 
on the recital of some charm or formula, became 
endowed with life, and engaged in desperate com- 
bat with each other; a state of things which was 
at length terminated by one of the conjurors 
gathering them up, and reducing them to qui- 
escence by compressing them into their original 
clay. 

This story looks almost like a myth or allegory. 
Can any of your readers give further particulars ; 
and, if possible, a parallel or somewhat similar 
story ? Henry T. River. 


“ Martini Persai Ocia,” §c.~—Can you give any 
information relative to a very uncommon poetical 
volume, of which the following is the title, Mar- 
tint Persai Ocia Libello V1. continuata, Jenzx, 
Typis Johannis Werdneri, Anno m.pcxviu. The 
title is beautifully executed; at the foot is a re- 
presentation of Jena, as it appeared in 1616. 
Amongst other interesting poems is one addressed 
“ Andrew Synclar de S. Claro Equitis Aurati.” 

J. Mr. 


“ P,Q. Y. Z."— What is the meaning of the 
expression “He is a P. Q. Y. Z.” used in an un- 
complimentary sense ? Henry T. River. 


Robert Waller, M.P.—In 1779 there was a 
Robert Waller, who was M.P. for Chipping Wy- 


combe. Was he descended from Edmund Waller 
the poet? And if so, did he inherit the poet's 
residence at Beaconsfield ? D. 


Dr. Arne’s Oratorio, “ Abel.” — Who is the au- 
thor of the words of Dr. Arne’s oratorio of Abel, 
1755 ? R. Ineuts. 


Translation of Horace.— Can you inform me 
who is the author of a volume published with 
the following title: The Lyric Works of Horace, 
translated into English Verse: to which are added 
a number of Original Poems. By a Native of 
America. Published by Dilly, London, 8vo., 1787. 
The volume, in addition to the translations from 
Horace, contains translations from Ovid, pastorals, 
songs, original odes, “ Virginia,” a pastoral drama, 
&c. &c. The author, who appears to have been a 
lieut.-colonel in the American army, has dedicated 
the work to General Washington. R. Ixeuis. 

Glasgow. 


Wilkins of Gloucestershire.—Is this family 
entitled to bear arms? Wilkins of Frocester, 
Gloucestershire ; Wylkyns of Stoke, co, Kent; 











Wilkins of Brecknock and Bristol, are, and these 
I have. Query, are there any others? There 
exists a grant of a quartering (for Wilkins) to 
Ralph Bigland and son. Ralph was afterwards 
Garter-king of Arms. Further particulars of this 
grant, with descendants of said Ralph and son, 
would be esteemed. W. ve WIncestre. 


Arms of Llewellyn Voelgrwn. — What are the 
arms of Llewellyn Voelgrwn, Lord of Main, 
Montgomeryshire. They were borne by his de- 
scendants, Davies of Peniarth, but I cannot find 
them in Gwillim, Edmonton, Berry, or Burke; 
the family of Davies of Peniarth merged into that 
of Davies of Marrington Hall, representatives of 
the younger branch of Davies Guasanan by mar- 
riage. Francis Rossrt Daviss. 

Moyglas Mawr. 


St. Pancras Church in Middleser. — This was 
the last church in England after the Protestant 
Reformation whose bell tolled for the Mass, and 
in which the rites of the Roman Catholic Church 
were performed. Can any of your readers inform 
me the name of the vicar or priest of that time 
who refused to conform, and the date ? E. 


The Hare in representations of the Last Supper. 
— In the wood engraving of the Last Supper, in 
Albert Durer’s “ Smaller Passion,” the hare lies 
on the principal dish, which is rather remarkable, 
since, if I recollect rightly, this animal was for- 
bidden to the Jews by the Mosaic law. I had, 
however, set this down as an artist-anachronism 
until a week or two since, when, in going through 
the beautiful little chapel attached to the house 
in Gatton Park, I was surprised to notice a very 
similar dish, in a representation of the same sub- 
ject in the east window: though from the condi- 
tion of the colouring just at that part I could 
hardly make sure of the animal. The glass seemed 
to be a fine specimen ‘of Flemish or German 
medieval workmanship. That the great “ evan- 
gelist of art” was more than once guilty of some- 
what extraordinary errors in such matters, more 
especially perhaps in costume and architecture, 
there would be no difficulty in proving ; indeed, a 
flagrant instance is to be seen in a little oil paint- 
ing of his in the collection so generously opened 
to the public by Lord Ward, in the Egyptian 
Hall; but that a like anachronism should occur 
in a similar representation in quite another branch 
of art, seems worthy of notice, more especially 
when we recollect that, in England at all events, 
and probably elsewhere, the hare was considered 
an ill-omened animal. (Brown's Vulgar Errors, 
p- 301., ed. 1669.) 

Whilst on the subject of Albert Durer, it is 
worthy of mention in the pages of “N. & Q,” 
that we are indebted to Archdeacon Allen for 
collecting into a shilling volume thirty-two of that 
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artist’s designs in his “Smaller Passion ;” and Jean de Crépin.—In a recent first class exhi- 
though, owing perhaps to the worn condition of | bition of water-colour drawings was shown a pic- 
the blocks, the impressions are not remarkable for ture by “Johannot,” with the subject given as 
clearness, yet any attempt to popularise the | “ The Arrest of Jean de Crépin by order of Riche- 
works of this great reformer, who rose in Germany | lieu.” Who was Jean de Crépin? and where is 


simultaneously with kindred spirits in Maly, to | the narrative, historic or otherwise, to be found ? 


give a fresh impulse to art, is well worthy of en- Anon. 
r . > , | P ’ ° ° 
couragement. I. Harwoop Partison.| Gildon’s “ Lives of the Dramatic Poets.” —In 


the Bodleian Library is preserved an interleaved 
copy of this work, with corrections, in the auto- 
graph of Coxeter, who, it seems, intended a new 
edition. Perhaps some of your Oxford corre- 
spondents will say if these corrections are nu- 
merous and important. Epwarp F’. Rimpautr. 


“ The Black Prince,” a Tragedy.— There was 
a MS. tragedy entitled The Death of the Black 
Prince, said, in the Biographia Dramatica, to have 
been sold as part of the library of the late Dr. 
Sharpe. Can you inform me who this Dr. Sharpe 
was, and whether he is likely to have been the | 
author of the play ? R. Ines. “ Finetti Philozensis.” — This curious diary of 
an old “ Master of the Ceremonies to two Kings,” 
; t ‘ 2any | was published after the author's death by his 
information regarding the authorship of a periodi- | friend James Howell. Oldys (British Librarian, 
eal work called The General Review, printed in p. 163.) gives a careful account of its contents, 
1752? R. Inauis. | and mentions that there was a MS. in being more 


™ . | full than the one published. Can any of your 

_ La Duchesse de la Valliére.—Madame de Genlis, | readers give me the locality of this MS. at 
in her Life of Madame de Maintenon (p. 92., Paris present ? Epwarp F. Riwsautr. 
edition, 1845), alludes to “cette fameuse épi- 
gramme contre la duchesse de la Valliére.” Ina Manuscript of Job: “ Katho,” its Printer. —I 
foot-note is given the commencement, “ Soyez | should be much obliged for information respecting 
boiteuse, ayez quinze ans,” etc. Can any of your | the following Queries? 
correspondents complete it ? G. R. B.| 1. An early English written MS. of Job, with 

Boston, Mass. interlineal commentary. The text occupies about 
a third of the page. It begins with a prologue: 


“ The General Review.” — Can you give me any 


Houses of Entertainment in 1608.—Can evi- 
dence be adduced in favour of the following asser- 
tions, or does Heywood merely exert the poet's 
immemorial privilege of lying ? — 


“Job gentilis plurimorum assertionibus extitisse per- 
hibetur,” &c. 


Next to this comes, — 


“ Quedam historice hic dicuntur et allegorice, et mo- 
raliter, quedam nequeunt ad litteram accipi, quia erronea 
| sunt,” &c. 


“ The gentry to the King’s Head, 
The nobles to the Crown, 
The knights unto the Golden Fleece, ss 
And to the Plough the clown. Then comes the commentary : 
The churchman to the Mitre, 
The shepherd to the Star, 
The gardener hies him to the Rose, ae 
To the Drum the man of war. Again it says: 
To the Feathers, ladies you,” &c. 


“ Per Job Christus, id est, caput vel corpus designatur ; 
ergo per historiam viso ex capite,” &c. 


“ Allegorice: Job, dolens, id est, Christus qui dolores 
Of course it is natural enough that the noble | nostros portavit.” 
should seek the place which nobles most affect; | It ends with — 
_ the politician should — — patronised | Plena dierum (i.e. the church) moritur cui labentes 
y politicians generally, and the literary men seek anni non transeunt, sed (actuum) Stantium retributione 
the haunts of literary men. But Heywood’s lines | solidantur. Plena dierum moritur quia per kec transe- 
imply more than this, and more than is likely. untia tempora ad id quod non transit operatur.” 


THRELKELD. Can any of your numerous correspondents in- 
Barker, the Sophister of King’s. —In Registrum form me who was the author, and where he lived ? 
Regale, ed. 1847, p. 25., it is stated that Brian The book was written about the beginning of the 
Rowe (elected from Eton to King’s, 1499) was | fourteenth century. 5 ‘ ‘ 
author of the preface to a book called Scutum In- 2. Who was the printer of Katho de omni Cecitate 
expugnabile, written by one Barker, called “the | Hominis errantis in Via Morum? It is finely printed 
Sophister of King’s.” We trust some of your cor- | In single columns, with about two inches of 
respondents can give more definite information as | margin ; there are thirty-four lines in the page. 
to this Barker and his book. | The capitals throughout are printed in outline, 
C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. | filled in afterwards with colour. The pages are 
folioed in uncial letters, and the date cannot be 


Cambridge. 
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later than 1480. My copy has lost the last page. 
Is the book rare ? J.C. 


“ Marranys.” — What is the meaning of this 
word in a letter written from Clerk, Bishop of 
Bath, to Cardinal Wolsey, a.p. 1527, and quoted 
in Mr. Trolldpe’s charming sketch of the Girlhood 
of Catherine de Medici, p. 80. : 


“ 


gaynst pristes, and churchis’they have behavyd 
themselfes as it doth become Marranys and Lutherans to 


do.” 
C. W. B. 


Engraved Portraits. — Can any of your readers 
tell me what became of the library of the late Dr. 
Sleath, Master of Etwall Hospital, or more par- 
ticularly of a volume or volumes of engraved por- 
traits which he had collected ? 

Cnuarres Pasiam. 


St. Martin's-in-the- Fields. — Churches so deno- 
minated exist in London, Liverpool, and, I believe, 
Chester. Can any connection in respect to causa- 
tion be shown to exist between these names ? 


E. H. D. D. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Portrait of Godiva. —Peacham, in his Dialogue 
between the Cross in Cheape and Charing Crosse, 
4to., 1642, mentions the fear that the destruction 
of Cheapside Crosse would lead to the destruction 
of all the other Eleanor Crosses. He alludes also 
to those of Abingdon and Coventry, Chester, &e. 

Charing Crosse then says : 


“ They will find friends I’ll warrant you; I know Mr. 
Maior of Coventry will have a care of his, it being so fair 
an ornament of that ancient and well governed Citie, 
whose liberties and freedom were long since obtained by 
Godiva, wife as | take it, of Leofricus, a Saxon Prince, 
who being incensed against that Citie, she procured their 

rivileges againe by riding (as was enjoyued by her hus- 
band) naked through the Citie at noon day; and her 
icture so riding, is set up in glasse in a window in Sr. 

ICHAEL’sS Church in the same Citic.” 





Cheap replies : 


“TI wonder that window is not beaten down by the 
Brownists in all this time! a woman’s picture riding 
naked set up in a Church window !” 


Charing Crosse replies : 
“ Why not as well as the Devil’s in many windows ?” 





Can any of your readers inform me at what 
period this singular ornament was removed from | 
St. Michael's church window? Peacham was a | 
man as remarkable for his honesty of report, as 
for his lively sallies. VARVICENSIS. 


“ Weep not for me,” §&c. — Who was the author | 
of the following sermon, quoted by Dr. Eachard | 
in The Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of | 
the Clergy, p. 84., 9th edit. 1685 : 

“ St. Luke, xxiii. 28., ‘Weep not for me, weep for your- 
selves.’ Here are (says the Doctor) eight words, and 
eight parts. 1. Weep not. 2. But weep. 3. Weep not, | 
but weep. 4. Weep forme. 5, For yourselves. 6. For 





[2™4 S. Ne 51., Dro. 20, °58, 


me, for yourselves. 7. Weep not for me. 8. But weep 
for yourselves. That is to say, North, North and by 
East, North North East, North East and by North, 
North East, North East and by East, East North East, 
East and by North, East.” 

This is one of the passages for which Eachard 
was censured by good Barnabas Oley in his Pre- 
face to George Herbert’s Country Parson, 1675. 
Oley says : 

“Sir, how could you write that descant upon our 
Blessed Saviour’s words [* Weep not for me,’ &c.) without 
mingling your tears with your ink? Had you known 
the author you would have pitied him: he was a man of 
great wit, mixed with excess: of a fancy extended to his 
hurt.” 

Eachard’s letter in reply to Oley was the sub- 
ject of a Query in “N. & Q.,” 1* S. i. 320.; but 
the Rev. Geo. Wyatt had mistaken the old En- 
glish letters 8. @. for B. B. J. Y. 


Demonological Queries. —In books on demono- 
logy and witchcraft, published about the beginning 
of the last century, many persons and practices 
are mentioned without reference or explanation. 
Probably at that time they were notorious, but 
are now forgotten. I have noted a few, and shall 
be much obliged by being told where I can find 
an account of them. 

“ Apparitions : of Robert Lackman of Norwich ; a 
Gough of Rochester; Robert Devine of Taunton; 
Dorien, ‘the master of the ceremonies;’ and Zachary, 
* the Socinian lover.’ ” 

“ Witches: Bertha de Rosenbery, Anne Bodenham, 
Mary Hill Bekkington, J. Bryan of Youghall.” 

« The Bewitchings of John Goodman’s Four Children; 
of Ulric Neusser; and of Maude Robertson.” 

“ The Practice of Shooting at a Crucifix from behind 
to render the Shooter invulnerable.” . 

“The Devil's Rock in the Palatinate, where he was 
frightened at an Old Shoe.” 

J. E. T. 


fAiner Queries with Answers. 
William of Nassington.— A book called The 
Myrrour of Life (Brit. Mus, Eg. 657.) was written 
by a certain William of Nassyngton, and bears 
the date 1418. Can you or any of your corre- 


| spondents inform me where I can find an account 
| of the author, or of any family of the name of 


Nassyngton ? Rovii.vs. 


Norwich. 


[ Nassington is the name of a parish in Northampton- 
shire, as well as of a prebendal stall in Lincoln cathedral. 
The title of the work is Speculum Vite, or Myrrour ¢ 
Life, and is not the Egerton MSS. 657, but Addit. M 
8151, and the Royal MS., 17 C. viii. We learn from & 
note on the fly-leaf of the former copy, that it is generally, 
but falsely ascribed to Hampole, because in the greater 
number of copies the lines containing the name of Nas- 
syngton are wanting. The finest copy existing belongs 
to Mr. Singer. See Warton’s History of English Poetry, 
vol. see 367—870., edit. 1840, for some account of the 
poem. 
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“ Fondingge.” —In a translation of the Lord's | acorns with long stalks, and leaves with short 


Prayer in a MS. in the library of Caius College, 
Cambridge (date about the thirteenth century), 
the word fondingge is used for temptation. What 
is its derivation ? Rovitvs. 

Norwich. 

[Dr. Richardson derives it from the Anglo-Saxon 
fund-ian, to try, attempt or endeavour, examine, search, 
or seek after; and, as Somner expresses it, to labour to 
come to a thing (i.e. to find), — 

“ The fifte, is moder of helthe, 
A frend in alle fondynges (trials).” 
See also Promptorium Parvulorum: “ Fondynge, or a- 
saynge. Attemptacio. Ang.-Sax. /andian, tentare.” 
Halliwell gives the following examples: 
“ And of oure gyltys graunt us repentaunce, 
And strenckyth us to stonde in alle fondyng.” 
MS. Cantab., Ff. ii. 38., f. 13. 
“Y seyde hyt for no velanye, 
But for a fondynge.” 
MS. Ibid., £72.) 


Tyndale's New Testament.—TI lately met with 
a copy of Tyndale’s New Testament in small 8vo., 
printed in 1538, with numerous woodcuts. 
any of your readers inform me whether this is a 
scarce edition? Any particulars respecting it 
would greatly oblige TuNsTAL. 

[According to Dr. Cotton only three copies are known 
of this very rare edition of Tyndale’s Testament with his 
Prologues, “ Imprynted at Antwerpe by Matthew Crom.” 
They are in the Baptist Library, Bristol, St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, and Christ Church, Oxford, the last copy being 
imperfect. There is, however, a perfect copy in the 
Grenville library. In Father Simon’s Critical History, he 
first ascribes this version to Tyndale and Coverdale, and 
afterwards doubts whether it be not from Wickliffe’s 
version, which was permitted by Henry VIII. during Sir 
T. Cromwell’s life, but after his death, by the interference 
of the bishops, was prohibited. ‘The prevailing opinion, 
however, ascribes this Testament to Tyndale and Cover- 
dale, See note in the Grenville Catalogue, part i. p. 721.; 
also Dr. Cotton’s List of various Editions of the Bible, 
pp. 5. 90. and 99.] 


Replies. 


SHOULD THE QUERCUS SESSILIFLORA BE CULTI- 
VATED? 
(2 §, ii. 434.) 

Mr. Cottyns states “ that the Quercus robur is 
preferred by all workers in hard wood for houses, 
ships, wagons, machinery,” &c. This preference 
to the Q. robur, of course implies inferiority in 
the Q. sessiliflora. Which, then, of the two oaks 
ought the Admiralty to encourage in the royal 


stalks; while conversely the Q. sessiliflora or 
“Durmast” (so called by the woodmen) bears 
acorns with short stalks, and leaves with long 
stalks. 

During a visit to the New Forest in the year 
1849, I found that all the workmen, whether car- 
penters, sawyers, or hewers, condemned the Dur- 
mast; and in a letter from Mr. Nichols, the Navy 
purveyor to the Earl of Chatham, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, dated March 1, 1791, he says that, 


| “ the Durmast is not so strong, hard, or durable,” 


as the common oak, and he therefore deplores the 
fact, that in the year 1700, some of the enclosures 
were planted with Durmast acorns. Again, in 
the last edition of the Luc. Brit., art. “ Timber,” 


| the writer — my late respected friend, Augustin 


Creuze, F.R.S. — says that, “ there is no doubt as 


| to the comparative inferiority of Durmast oak. 


Almost all English writers on timber have as- 


| serted it; and both Buffon and Du Hamel cor- 


Can | 


roborate their assertions.” Lastly, in a letter 
of the Navy Board, dated Dec. 2, 1830, the 
quality of the Durmast is mistrusted. 

But notwithstanding this mass of respectable 
evidence against the poor Q. sessiliflora, no facts 
were adduced to confirm such wholesale con- 


| demnation, and I conjectured whether its asserted 


inferiority might not be a sort of a pow! delusion, 
similar to the gratuitous notion that the durability 
of timber depends on the age of the moon, or on 
the season of the year at the time of felling. 

That this conjecture was not groundless, the 
following remarks will prove. In the year 1832, 
forty pieces of the common oak and forty pieces of 
the Durmast oak were respectively used on the 
starboard and port sides of the “ Vindictive.” 
After the lapse of seventeen years, that is to say 
in 1849, the officers of Portsmouth yard reported 
that the Durmast appeared to be more durable 
than the common oak. Interested in this result, 
I followed up the investigation by an experiment, 
—which I will not tire you by describing, — and 
the result, to my astonishment, was, that the Dur- 


| mast was denser, stronger, and more elastic than 


the common oak ! 
Pardon the length of this communication: the 


| importance of the subject must plead the excuse, 


forests? To appreciate the gist of the following | 


remarks, let it be understood that they a oply to 
two varieties of oak growing in the New Forest, 
namely, the Q. robur and the Q. sessiliflora; and 
further that, to identify them, it must be borne in 
mind that the Q. robur, or common oak, bears 





for, believing that the Delphic oracle is now as 
applicable to England, as formerly it was to 
Athens, and that in deed and very truth Britain's 
best bulwarks are her wooden walls, it surely 
cannot be a matter of indifference to determine on 
the best material with which to construct the 
same. God grant that, manned with “hearts 
of oak,” these her walls may ever prove stronger 
than adamant! Esto perpetua! James Bennett. 
H. M. Dockyard, Portsmouth, 
Dec. 11, 1866, 











MEDAL OF THE PRETENDER. 


(1" S. xi. 84.) 


Inquiries were made long since respecting a 
medal of the Pretender: the head on one side, 
and on the reverse, a young tree springing from 
the withered trunk, with “ revirescit” above, and 
“1750” beneath. Your reply was to the effect 
that the medal is not uncommon, and that it was 
struck in Italy. 

I possess medals answering to this description, 
and, believing them to be rare, I intended to pre- 
sent one to the British Museum; but on my friend 
calling there he was informed that the collection 
contained several copies. 

That such a medal, or medals, as you state, was 
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CALENDS. 
(2™ §. ii. 110. 236. 276. 419.) 
It is to be desired that the exact pronunciation 


| and meaning of this word at Bromyard and Ludlow 
| should be verified by your former correspondents, 


| the entrance of a churchyard. 


struck in Italy I do not question; but what I | 


submit is that such a medal was struck in Eng- 
land, which cannot be inferred from your answer, 
and may not be known to the officers of the Mu- 
seum. Where the die was cut I know not, nor 
does it affect this question. 

I have papers in my possession which’show that 
subscriptions were received in London for such 


medals. Here is a copy of one of them: 
“1749, 
Receiv’d One ~Ga for the Medal of an Oak 
to be deliver’d on Demand. (Seal) ” 


This, it may be said, proves nothing as to where 
the medal was struck. But I also have in my 
possession no less than seven bills and receipts for 
striking these medals, in gold, silver, and copper ; 
and I will copy one of them as the names may be 
suggestive to you and your better informed cor- 


respondents : 
1750. To Alext. Johnston. £ s. d. 
March 26. To 22 Silver meddals W. 120z.) . 16 9 
124dwt. 6s. 1d. per oz 2 
To p* Mr. Pingo’s Bill - - 6115 


To pt for 14lb. 2oz. Coppar, } 1 


. 15 2 
2s. 6d. per lib. - : - 
To flatting waist and attend- 310 
ance 6 prps. - - — * 
£i4 44.” 


I am not certain as to the last entry. 

All these bills are due to Johnston, and in all 
payment is made to Mr. Pingo. 

In addition to these, and it appears to me con- 
clusive, Ihave one of the dies— the head of the 
Pretender. 

: As I am entirely ignorant of numismatics, I 
think it well to add, that some of these medals 
appear to be solid; while others are in separate 
pieces, bound together with a collar; and in one 
of the bills is a charge — 

6d.” 

I submit the facts without comment for your 
consideration, and shall be glad to receive an ex- 
planation, M. O. P. 


“To pd. for Collaring a meddle. 


with reference to the remark above in p. 276. 

The Herefordshire Glossary, published in 1839, 

contains this article : 

a detached covered porch at 
Ducange in v. shows that 

scalus was sometimes used for stallus, in the sense of a 

seat. Hence, perhaps, may have been derived Scalagium.” 


“ Scallage or Scallenge, s. : 


There can be no doubt that in parts of Here- 
fordshire, and neighbouring counties, the lich-gate, 
or covered porch at the entrance of a churchyard, 
under which the bearers remain with the coffin, 
when the clergyman comes out to meet it, is called 
scallenge, or scalleons. The writer of this note 
has had the means of verifying the fact within 
the last few weeks. If this word is pronounced 
calends in other parts of the same county, it is 
possible that the former is a corruption of the 
latter form. Mr. Lower states that a part of the 
close of Rouen Cathedral is called the Calende ; 
and that the entrance to the south transept is 
known as the Portail de la Calende. It appears 
from Ducange, in v. Kalenda, that meetings of 
the clergy on the calends, or first day of each 
month, were themselves called calends: the same 
name was also given to pious brotherhoods, for a 
similar reason. It is conceivable that a part of 
a church, or other sacred building, where these 
meetings were held, may have acquired the name of 
calends. One of the meanings of the word in Du- 
cange is, “Initium cujusvis rei, ubi territorium 
aliquod incipit;” in which sense it might have 
been applied to a porch at the entrance of the 
churchyard. Before, however, further attempts 
at explanation are made, it is to be wished that 
your correspondents should state whether they 
have represented with perfect precision the sound 
and acceptation of the provincial term, 


STOCK FROST. 
(2™ S. i. 151. 215.) 


Your correspondents, J. B. and E. G. R. ex- 
press disbelief in the occurrence of “ stock frosts.” 
I apprehend the only reason they can assign for 
their disbelief is, that neither of them have ever 
seen one, and neither of them can see how such a 
phenomenon is “reconcileable with science and 
reason.” The King of Bantam would not believe 
in ice for one or both of the same reasons. There 
was ice nevertheless; and in like manner, not- 
withstanding the incredulity of J. B. and E. G. R. 
there are such things as stock-frosts which have 
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been seen by thousands. I have lived in the Fens 
all my life, but have never seen a “ Will o° the 
wisp,” and cannot reconcile their peculiar be- 
haviour and appearances with “science and rea- 
son;” but I suppose E. G. R. would not forego 
his belief in these Norfolk “lantern-men,” be- 
cause I had neither seen one nor could account 
for the phenomenon if I had. Now, although I 
have not seen a “ lantern-man,” I have seen “ an- 
chor frosts” (for that is the name given them in 
the Isle of Ely), and I do not think it at all dif- 
ficult to reconcile their appearance both with 
“science and reason.” I would first remark by 
the way, that the fact of their bearing names in 
German (grund-eis), in French (glace du fond), 


and in this country stock frost, stock storm, ground | 


gru, ice meers, and in the fens of Cambridgeshire, 
anchor frost, is a point (though not a conclusive 
one) in their favour. Your correspondent J. W., 
of Cossey Gardens, Norwich( p. 216.), has hit the 
right nail on the head, when he says, “ I have ob- 
served this curious fact only in very severe frosts, 
and then only in those parts of ricers which were 
exposed to very cold winds lasting for several days. 
The water became thoroughly chilled, but it froze 
only below, where the water was still; the surface 
did not freeze because the wind kept it constantly 
ruffied and agitated.” In these few words lies the 
whole explanation of the phenomenon. When 
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Ouze that could multiply instances of anchor 
frosts; but surely enough has been said to satisfy 
most reasonabie men that such phenomena are 
both possible and probable. It is true their oc- 
currence is rare, but that is only because the 
concurrence of their causes is rare. 

In order to an anchor frost, all the following 
conditions must be simultaneously present. Ist. 
A wind considerably below the freezing point. 
2nd. One blowing long enough to cool down the 
whole mass of water below 32°. 3rd. One blow- 
ing strong enough and continuously enough (that is, 
without lulls) to prevent the formation of surface 
ice at any time during the gale. 4th. One which 
initiates a frost, because if it were to come on 
during a frost, after surface ice has formed, the 
requisite agitation of the water could not take 
place. 5th. A water sufficiently exposed to be 


| agitated by the gale; and 6th. A water sufficiently 


water is cooled below 32°, if not agitated, it will 
become ice ; if agitated, it will remain fluid at a | 


lower temperature. 
as my experience goes) accompany high, bitter- 
cold, frosty, east or north-east winds, lasting, as 
J. W. says, for several days. The effect of this is 
that the whole body of water in a river or lake is 
at last reduced in temperature below freezing 
point, and if the wind were then suddenly to cease, 
the water in the river or lake would almost in- 
stuntly become a mass of ice; as it is, however, 
ice forms whenever the agitation is nil, or at a 
minimum, and, following the law of crystallisation, 
makes use of the blades of flags and weeds lying 
at the bottom as nuclei upon which to form. 
When masses have been thus formed of sufficient 
size, they rise by their specific buoyancy and come 
to the surface, ofien bringing up weeds with them, 
and presenting the appearance of pointed glaciers 
or icebergs in miniature. I remember on one oc- 
casion of an anchor frost at Ely, many years ago, 
seeing some watermen trying to impel a gang of 
lighters by thrusting against a long pole, armed 
with a forked metal-sheathed prong at the ex- 
tremity, here called a “sprit” or “ spread,” but 
giving up the task in sheer despair on account of 
the water adhering to the sprit becoming ice every 
time it was lifted up out of the water, until at 
last the sprit became too heavy for one man to 
handle, from the quantity of ice surrounding it. 

here are scores of watermen who ply upon the 


Anchor frosts always (so far | 





| and dialogue of the characters. 


shallow to be wholly cooled down below the freez- 
ing point, so as to allow of ice forming at the 
bottom. Now it seldom happens that we have a 
high wind cold enough and of sufficient duration 
to cool all the water of a river or lake below the 
freezing point. Usually, our severest frosts are 
accompanied by still weather, and unless the 
aforesaid high wind occurs at the beginning of the 
cold weather, before surface ice has formed, no 
anchor frost can happen, because, if the surface be 
first frozen, then the agitation of the water, which 
is another necessary condition of an anchor frost, 
cannot take place. Wa. Marsaatt. 
Ely, Cambridgeshire. 





PUNCH AND JUDY. 
(2™' S. ii. 430.) 

The supposed origin of these puppets from 
Pontius Pilate and the Jews has no authority 
from history, nor from the kind of entertainment 
Much learning 
has been bestowed on this subject by Galiani in 
his Vocabulary of the Neapolitan dialect, who fixes 


| on Puccio d@’ Aniello at Acerra, near Naples, as 


| the original Punch, and after whose death a Po- 


| and Constantinople for many an age. 





| 
I 


lecenella, or young Puccio, succeeded him. Mr. 
MacFarlane has shown (Popular Customs of the 
South of Italy, illustrated from Pinelli, p. 127.) 
that Punch and the whole family of Burattini 
(puppets) are the delight of many countries be- 
sides Italy. He is as popular in Egypt, Syria, 
and Turkey, as in London or Naples. Under the 
name of Karaguse, or Black-Snout, he has amused 
and edified the grave, bearded citizens of Cairo 
Traces of 
him have been found in Nubia, and far beyond 
the cataracts of the Nile; and it is supposed types 
or symbols of him have been discovered among 
the hieroglyphics of the ancient Egyptians. The 
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wandering Arabs cherish him. He is at home 
with the lively Persians, and beyond the Red Sea, 
and the Persian Gulf, and the Indian Ocean, 
Karaguse, or Black-Snout, is found slightly tra- 
vestied in Hindustan, Siam and Pegu, Ava and 
Cochin-China, China Proper, and Japan. The 
Tartars behind the great wall of China are not 
unacquainted with him, nor are the Kamtchatkans ; 
and Herculaneum and Pompeii have given up 
Punch after being buried sixteen centuries. 

The most approved derivation of Punch is from 
his chicken nose, Pullicinus signifying a little 
chicken. Judy is exclusively English. The ge- 
nuine-Punch, as in the ancient Greek drama, only 
admits of two other agoniste, the Bisceglian and 
the stuttering lawyer. Mr. MacFarlane concludes 
his entertaining description by saying (p. 134.) : 

“ How it fares with the little theatre of San Carlino, 
and the in-door Punch, I know not; but I have received 
the mournful intelligence that the out-of-door Punch, and 
the Burattini in genera!, have been suffering a worse than 
heathen persecution at the hands of the present king 
(1846) and government; that povero Policinello is ba- 
nished from his home and country, and that in conse- 
quence of these and similar improvements, all life and 
brio are vanishing from the streets of Naples.” 


T. J. Bucxton. 


| metrical abstracts of the Bible. 


Lichfield. 





I cannot help thinking our Punch is an abbre- 
viation of the Neapolitan Polichinello. During a 
long residence at Naples in 1843, I naturally fre- 
quented the theatres, and was much diverted 
by this personage, who answers to our English 
clown. One feature particularly struck me, his 
perpetual restlessness. If his master makes him 
sit down, he cannot keep his legs and arms a 
moment quiet, but is annoying everybody who 
comes within their reach. The more, therefore, the 
Polichinello agitates himself the better the actor 
is considered. In some magazine which fell into 
my hands at Naples, the word is derived from 
odd xwéo—to move much, which seemed to me at 
least plausible, considering the founders of Nea- 
polis were a Greek colony, and their descendants 
retain still very many features of their original 
country. F. W 





Iam inclined to ascribe the origin of Punch 
and Judy to some mystery play, for the following 
reasons : 

1. The name of Punch in Italy is Poncinello; 
a very easy corruption of Pontiello, or Pontianello. 
Judy is certainly very like Giudei (the Jews), or 
Giuda (Judas). 

2. There are certainly two places in Europe 
where traditions respecting Pontius Pilate still 
survive — Avignon, where some say that he died ; 
and Mount Pilatus, near Lucerne. 
the latter place is, that he threw himself into a 


lake on the top of the mountain. It would appear 
from this that traditions respecting him were afloat 
during the middle ages, and nothing is more 
likely than their embodiment in a mystery play. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents may know 
of other places where such traditions are to be 
found. I have long supposed Punch and Judy to 
be the relic of a mystery play, although I had 
never seen it proposed until 1 met with Mr. Gop- 
win’s Query. J. VY. 





These persons are probably ‘of Italian origin, 
and mean Polichinello and Judas. Theobald, in 
one of his notes to Shakspeare, says : 

“There was hardly an old play till the period of the 
Reformation which had not in it a devil and a droll cha- 
racter, who was to play upon and work the devil.” 

Perhaps Judas was often introduced as ‘a fit 
representative, and so in our street exhibitions we 
generally see both characters introduced (Judas 
corrupted into Judy), and Punch victorious over 
both, M. A. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 
Biblical Epitomes (2™ S. ii. 386.) — I have two 


1. at the end of a Vulgate, Paris, 1523. “ Per 
Magistrum Franciscum Golthi, ordinis Minorum.” 
It begins, — 

“ Ante fit lux producitur 
Dividens aquas congregat,” &c. 

The New Testament begins, — 

“A quibus venit dominus 
Mattheus patres exhibet,” &c. 

2. is in Greek, and is intituled — 

“EN: MIKPQ META, Frou odvoyis Kehadawwdys rod “Ieve- 
pixod THs Kawwhs Kai maracas biadyxys bid wérpwv worxidwy Kat 
dcadcxrwy Tod ramevod peydAev Geoddyou THs ayias Tov Xpic~ 
tov peydAns éxxAngias kai Tov aravraxod Si8acxddwv dfdpyou 
wai lepoxnpixos LAAPIONOS KYTAAAKYIPIOY.” 

It begins, — 

“ TlevraBiBaAov yéveorw Muwons cvveypaparo mpwros 
Koopovr apyeyovwvre dvedexa ovv warpidpyas.” 
This is manuscript. I do not know whether 


published. Who was this Hilarion of Cyprus ?* 
J.C. d. 


Tothill Pedigree (2™ S. ii. 372.) — Having, like 
A4., anni some difficulty in respect to the 
descent of Tothill of Shardeloes, I send the in- 
formation I possess, in hope that some of your cor- 
respondents will be enabled to throw light upon 
the subject. 

William Tothill was born in Devonshire, as 
appears by his monument in Amersham Church ; 
he was one of the Six Clerks in Chancery, and pur- 


| chased Shardeloes, co. Bucks, in the time of Eliza- 


The story at | 


beth, from the Cheynes. He married Katherine, 
{* See Alban Butler’s Lives, Oct. 21.] 
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daughter of Sir John Denham the judge, and 
sister of Sir John Denham the poet, and it appears 
by the — register at Amersham, that she was 
buried June 29, 1626, and her husband the 10th 
of December following. 

The arms of Tothill, as quartered by the Drakes 
on their monuments in Amersham Church, Az. on 
a bend, arg. cotised, or, a lion passant, sa., were 
granted in 1563 (by William Harvey Clarencieux) 
to Geoffrey Tothill, Recorder of Exeter: as it 
would therefore appear that William Tothill was 
descended from the Recorder, I send a pedigree 
compiled from the Visitations and Westcote’s 
Collections. 

Geoffrey Tothill, of Peamore, co. Devon, Re- 
corder of Exeter from 1563 to 1574, in which 
year he probably died ; by his wife Joan, daughter 
of Robert Dillon of Chimwell, he had three sons, 
Henry, Robert, and Aris, Henry, the eldest, in- 
herited Peamore, and was Sheriff of Devon in 
1623 and 1624; he married Mary, daughter and 
heir of Nicholas Spark of Dunsford, and had by 
her a son Nicholas, who died December 22nd, 
1622, and was buried at Shillingford, and two 


daughters, Joane, the wife of Robert Norleigh of | 


Matford, who inherited Peamore, and Grace, the 
wife of William Tothill of the Middle Temple (her 
second cousin) ; she died February 24, 1623, aged 
eighteen, and was buried at Exminster, leaving 
no issue. 

From a comparison of dates it would appear 
that William Tothill, of Shardeloes, was a son of 
either Robert or Aris, and grandson of the Re- 
corder; but can any reader of “ N, & Q.” say of 
which, and who his mother was? Joun Tuckert. 


35. Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 

“ Call me not pale, but fair” (2™ §. ii. 431.) — 
C.S. G.'T. will find the following line in the con- 
clusion to part the first of Coleridge’s Christabel : 

“ Her face, Oh call it fair, not pale.” 
J. K.R. W. 


Grace Worthley (2™ S. i. 144.) — Mr. Srein- 
MAN will find an account of this unfortunate lady 








in the introduction to the Diary of the Times of | 


Charles IT., edited by R. W. Blencowe in 1843. 


In one of her letters addressed to Henry Lord | 


Sidney, p. xxxii. she says: 


“ How I wish I were to accompany King William in 
his progress into Cheshire; that I might once before I 
die make a visit to the great old wooden house at Stoak, 
within three miles of Nantwich, where I was born and 


his —— let me beg of you to make a step to Stoak, 
tis but fourteen miles from West Chester, and I hear the 
king goes to Chester. You will find my Cousin, Edward 


| other point. 


clownish habitations; and when you have viewed Stoak 
Hall, where I was born, then I must beg of your Lord- 
ship to tell me whether you don’t think it was an agree- 
able portion for me to be attended from your door by a 
Constable and a Beadle. Gaysworth too will be able to 
entertain you, that was my great grandfather’s; but my 
Lord Macclesfield complains that the old house is ready 
to fall upon his head. I love Gaysworth, because m 
Mother was born there. I like Stoak as well * * * 
wish your Lordship would incline to do what is reason- 
able by me, that I might go into Cheshire and there end 
my days. I should enjoy more happiness in one month 
in Cheshire, than I have done in all the twenty-five 
years I have mis-spent in London.” 

Perhaps this extract, which I have made from 
one of her letters, will give Mz. Srzmman all the 
information he wishes for. R. W.B. 


Ormonde Arms on Rochford Church Tower 
(2™ S. ii. 418.)— The tradition that this tower 
was built by an Earl of Ormonde in Henry VIL.’s 
reign is most likely correct; as Thomas, the 
seventh Earl of Ormonde, and also Earl of Wilt- 
shire in England, was a complete absentee, living 
on his great possessions in England until his death. 
The tradition that he was the builder of Rochford 
Tower is very interesting; and should there 
linger other local information about him in the 
neighbourhood, it would be very desirable that it 
should be recorded. Replies to the following 
Queries will also be very acceptable : — 

1. Where is to be found a full account of the 
English possessions of Thomas, Earl of Ormonde, 


| which, after his death, passed to his heirs general, 


the Boleyns and St. Legers ? 

2. What is the blazon of the arms on Rochford 
Church tower ? James Graves (Clk.) 

Kilkenny. 

The Boomerang (2™ §. ii. 407. 475.) —In my 
communication on ‘this subject, I omitted to say 
that, instead of “cubitu,” which is destitute of 
meaning, I had adopted “recubitu,” as given by 
Lemaire, on the authority of three of the MSS., a 
word which is supposed to mean “ by a rebound.” 
I say supposed only, because it is in no other in- 
stance to be found. “ Adlabi” does not of ne- 
cessity mean, to move in any particular direction, 
but simply to move from a point where the object 
is at rest —in this instance the spot at which it 
has fallen short of the mark —towards some 
“ Propius” can hardly mean “ near 


| the beast aforesaid;” for a hunter would not be 


Mynshull, will give you a very generous entertainment, | 


and so will my Cousin Sir Thomas Mainwaring, of Ba- 
delly; and Stanley of Houghton, and Chemley of Vale 

yal; and forty more of my relatives there; if you 
Please to do them the honour of visiting their innocent, 


likely to use a weapon a second time, which by 
moving away from him, without touching the 


bred; and if your Lordship does attend on the king in | prey, would only entail additional trouble on the 


thrower. On the other hand, if the staff returned 
nearer the thrower, than it was at the moment that 
it stopped short (a thing that the boomerang 
really does), we can understand its utility as a 
hunter's weapon. 

There is considerable justice in what T. P. says 
as to the ordinary force of “ etiamsi;” still Pliny 
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is sometimes lax in the use of his particles, and I 
am inclined to think that here it means no more 
than “si.” The Chapter is txxm. according to 
the numeration introduced by Hardouin, and now 
generally used. Holland follows the old, and very 
inconvenient, numeration of the Chapters as given | 


by Dalechamps. Henry T. River. 
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consideration so inestimable a prize; and Handel faith- 
fully performed his promise at his death.” 

It is also stated, that the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, having engaged Mr. Smith as her master 
on the harpsichord, placed him on her household, 
with a salary of two hundred pounds a year, 
which, being continued to Smith by the King on 


| the Princess's death, the biographer says : 


Chinese Inscriptions found in Egypt (2™ S. ii. 
387.)—There is now no doubt of the genuine- 
ness of the small porcelain phials found in the 
tombs of Egypt by Sir G. Wilkinson, Rosellini, 
&c. There was a doubt at first, which arose from 
the fact being so startling; but that was set at 
rest by the discovery of several by different 
people. The last, I believe, were found in the 
Egypto-Assyrian tombs by Mr. Layard. That 
found by Rosellini was ascribed by him to a very 
early date, somewhere about the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century p.c. The material in all cases 
is of an inferior quality, and so agreeing with an 
early date. Eight have been discovered in the 
Theban tombs. There is now in the Museum a 
more interesting specimen from Assyria than any 
of the Egyptian : it is a small bowl of “ crackle 
a This also is of quite rude material, 

ut the cracking encommenty like that of more 
modern times. I think there is little doubt but 
that porcelain was the murrhina of the ancients, 
introduced at Rome by Pompey. It probabl 
came to Egypt through India. There are still 
some who consider these vases as forgeries, put in 
the tombs by the Arabs; but this is hardly likely 
in so many instances. Nor is there any improba- 
bility in their antiquity, for it is known that por- 
celain was quite common in China in the second 
century A.D. J.C. J. 


Did Handel possess a Musical Library ? (2™ S. 
i. 75.) —Satorignsis, in his Query, as above, 
writes that “ Handel, it is believed, left his music 
by will to his amanuensis Mr. Smith ;” and then 
inquires, “Is there any record respecting it, and 
was there much besides the fair copies of his own | 
compositions ” ? 

Having by me Coxe’s Anecdotes of G.-F. Han- 
del and J. C. Smith (1799), L,transcribe what re- 
lates to the above points : 


“To Mr. Smith he (Handel) left all his MS. music in | 
score, his harpsichord, on which almost all that music 
had been composed, his portrait, painted by Denner, and 
his bust, by Roubiliac. 

“Tt had been Handel's wish, that all the MS. music 
should be assigned to Oxford, and preserved in the Uni- 
versity Library; and with that attention to his posthu- 
mous fame and regard to an University which had been 
sensible of his merits, he proposed to give Smith a legacy 
of three thousand pounds, if he would resign his claim to 
the promise which Handel had made to him. But he 
had too much enthusiasm for the art, and too great a 
veneration for the productions of so able a composer, his 
friend and instructor, to relinquish for any pecuniary 


| of the Cross beam 


“In a mind so constituted as that of Mr, Smith, where 
liberality and disinterestedness were distinguishing fea- 
tures, it is easy to be supposed that gratitude would be 
no less conspicuous. ‘ ‘ ° ‘ , He 
accordingly exprest that ‘gratitude in a way which he 
thought most acceptable to his Sovereign, and in the 
fulness of his heartfelt acknowledgment, presented to the 
King the rich legacy which Handel had left him, of all 
his MS. music in score. The harpsichord, so remarkable 
for the ivory being indented by Handel’s continued exer- 
tions, and on which, as has been already related, the far 
greater part of his MS. had been composed, and his bust 
by Roubiliac, he sent afterwards to Windsor Castle. Of 
all that his great instructor had bequeathed to him, he 
only retained to himself the portrait painted by Denner.” 


A note informs us that — 

“The great Frederick, King of Prussia, offered Smith 
two thousand pounds for Handel’s MSS., but he was un- 
willing to let such a treasure go out of England.” 

Epwin Rorrs. 


The Greek Cross (2™ S. ii. 190, 257.) — Several 
of our cathedrals, as, for instance, Salisbury and 
Worcester, have a second or eastern transept, 
which in ecclesiastical symbolism represented the 
scroll written above the cross. In the priest's 
Greek cross to which your correspondent alludes, 
the projection, I have no doubt, is the same as 
that which Bp. Beveridge thus describes in one of 
his sermons (No. xv.) : 

“ Mount Calvary, the place of His execution. Behold 
there an upright piece of timber fixed in the ground, with 
another little piece jutting out about the middle, and a 
cross beam towards the top of it! Behold His body 
raised up and seated on the foresaid middle piece, His feet 
nailed one over the other towards the bottom ! and His 
hands one to the one side, and the other to the other side 

1 

That the good bishop may have had some sacred 

Greek picture before him while he wrote these 


| words is no improbable supposition, when we 


recal his laborious oriental studies. 
Mackenzis Watcort, M.A. 
James Baird of Chesterhall (2™ S. ii. 308.) — 
James Baird was admitted a Writer to the Signet 
in Edinburgh, July 19, 1697, and held the office 
of Clerk to the Wardrobe in Scotland at the time 
of his death in July, 1741. This office had a 
salary of 30/. attached to it, and must have become 
a sinecure. His widow, Mrs. Margaret Oswald, 
died at Scotstown, April 27, 1764, and as Srama 
Tueta calls his wife a daughter of Watson 
| of Bilton Park, he must have been twice married. 
He was succeeded in his estate by his son Dr. 
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James Baird, physician in Edinburgh, who died 
May 3, 1790, being then the Senior Fellow of the | 
Royal College of Physicians there. James, the 
clerk, may have been of the family of Baird of 
Newbyth, but I have seen no evidence of his filia- | 
tion. R. R. 


Brahangons (2™ §. i. 393.) — The word routier 
is derived from ruptarius, the medieval Latin 
name given to these hireling troops; and that, in 
its turn, most probably, from the Latin rumpo, 
ruptum, “to destroy with violence,” in reference 
to their lawless character. They were called 
Coterelli, or Cotteraux, from their use of a large 
knife or coterel: a name first given to them, it is 
said, by the people of Toulouse. According to 
some authorities, however, they were so called 
from cotarius, a “ cottager,” in consequence of 
their habit of levying contributions on the pea- 
santry. Henry T. River. 


“ Trafalgar” (1* S. x. 145.) —The anonymous 
drama Trafalgar, or the Sailors’ Play, printed at 
Uxbridge in 1807, was written by William Perry, 
M.D., of Hillingdon. 

For this information I am indebted to the au- 
thor’s son, Septimus Perry, Esq., of Hillingdon. 

R. Iyeuts, 


Erdeswich's “ Staffordshire” (2™' 8. ii. 403.) — 
The documents here printed show that Curll un- 
dertook to print Erdeswick’s Survey of Stafford- 
shire, but S. N. M. is incorrect in saying “a new | 
edition ;” as, up to that time, the work had been 
circulated only by the multiplication of manu- 
script copies, —of which a large number are now 
assembled in the Staffordshire collection of Wil- 
liam Salt, Esq., F.S.A. The work of Erdeswick 
was published by Curll in 8vo., 1717 ; republished, 
not reprinted, by W. Mears and J. Hooke, 1723: 
it was re-edited by the Rev. Thomas Harwood, 
in 1820, 8vo.; and a second time by the same 
editor in 1844. 

In p. 412., a similar error is committed by N. 
E. P. Camden's Visitation of Huntingdonshire 
was not “reprinted” by the Camden Society ; but 
printed for the first time (under the editorship of 
Sir Henry Ellis) from the original MS. in the 
British Museum. J.G.N. 


Horse Godmother (2™ §S. ii. 400.) — The phrase 
for “a coarse masculine woman” is common both 
in England and Ireland. The word horse is a 





frequent prefix to signify coarseness, — horse- 
laugh, horse-play, horse-chesnut, horse-radish, &c. 
C. 


Parochial Libraries (2™ S. ii. 218.) — There is 
one at Tong Church, Salop, kept in the vestry. 
The chalice at the same church is also worthy of 
inspection, the bowl being formed out of a ring of 
crystal. A. 


Gower Queries (2™ S. ii. 409.) — Will the fol- 
lowing further “guesses at truth” be of any use 
to Mr. Daupr? 

Anabulla for ampulla, “ anything blown or puffed 
up, like a bottle ;” used by Horace for bombast or 
rhodomontade. 

Honochinus for onochilus, a word used by Pliny 
for a kind of herb. 

Metrede for metreta, “ a measure.” 

Scomer = scummer, “excrement.” See Nares’s 
Glossary. 

Wowe=wogh (A.-S. wag), “any partition, 
whether of boards or mudwalls, or laths and 
lime.” (Thoresby, “ Letter to Ray.”) 

J. Eastwoop. 

Eckington. 


Ancient Parliamentary Speech (2 §. ii. 430.) 
— W.K.R. B., alluding to Sir Robert Mansel 
vindicating the honour of the flag, asks if “the 
incident referred to is to be found recorded in 
print?” Yes, and here it is : — 

“To bring these Embassadors over, were appointed Sir 
Robt. Mansel, Vice Admiral of the narrow seas, and Sir 


| Jerome Turner his Vice Admiral; the first commanded to 


attend at Graveling for the Spanish Embassador, the 
latter at Calis for the French; but the French coming 
first, and hearing the Vice Admiral was to attend him, 
the Admiral the other; in a scorn put himself in a pas- 
sage boat of Calis, came forth with flag in top, instantly 
Sir Jerome Turner sent to know of the Admiral what he 
should do? Sir Robt. Mansel sent him word, to shoot, 
and strike him, if he would not take in the flag, this, as 
it made the flag be pulled in, so a great complaint, and 
*twas believed it would have undone Sir Robt. Mansel the 
French faction put it so home; but he maintained the 
Act, and was the better beloved of his master ever after, 
to his dying days.” — From The Court and Character of 
King James, written and taken by Sir A. W. (Sir Anthony 
Weldon), being an eye and eare witness. 


I have one or two more Notes about the gallant 
old Admiral, but they do not bear on the present 
subject. J. Bennett. 

H. M. Dockyard, Portsmouth. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


If Punch be right in his anticipations, and the year 
1999 sees “ N. & Q.” in full vigour, solving the doubts of 
the doubtful, it may then well be a question in its pages 
how far the Great Art Exhibition of 1857 owed its exist- 
ence to John Murray of Albemarle Street, and the many 
excellent works illustrative of Art, and of the Collections 
of Art in this country, issued by that eminent bibliopole. 
Seriously, the knowledge of the materials for such an 
exhibition contained in Waagen’s Treasures of Art in 
Great Britain, must have exercised no small influence in 
promoting it; and when we call to mind his other pub- 
fications of the same character, such as Eastlake’s Schools 
of Painting in Italy, Head’s Handbook of Painting from 
the German of Kugler, Wornum’s Italian Painters, §c., 
we can as little doubt that Murray has done much, indi- 
rectly ‘albeit, to prepare the way for the Manchester 
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Exhibition, as that the books we have referred to will 
become Handbooks to such an Exhibition. These re- 
marks have been called from us by another work of 
similar character, just issued by the same firm, The Early 

Painters, their Works and Arts, by J. A. Crowe 
and G. B. Cavalcaselle. The Flemish School has long 
been a great favourite in England; and a work devoted 
to its history, in which the researches of continental 
inquirers are combined with the results of the personal 
inspection by the authors of all the great pictures belong- 
ing to this School, cannot fail to be welcome to the art- 
loving public of this country. 

Under the title of a Library of Old Authors, Mr. Russell 
Smith has commenced an extensive series of reprints of | 
the best productions of our early literature. If all the 
volumes are as well selected and carefully edited as one 
now before us, the work will not only be creditable and 
profitable to Mr. Smith, but a real boon to the lovers of 
old English books. It is entitled The Miscellaneous 
Works in Prose and Verse of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
Knight, now first collected ; edited, with Notes, and a Bio- 
graphical Account of the Author, by Edward F. Rimbault, 
LL.D. It is of course unnecessary to say a word as to 
the propriety and advantage of collecting together the 
works of the accomplished author of The Wife — in that 
no mean port — anil of The Characters—in that a yet 
more excellent prose writer — for his English is English, 
nervous, and manly. While those who remember the | 
care and industry with which Dr. Rimbault has always | 
illustrated any reprints he has undertaken, will not re- 
quire one word from us as to the able manner in which 
he has executed his task upon the present occasion. 

We must dismiss with a few words two volumes of an 
antiquarian character which are waiting for our notice, 
The tirst, The Northmen in Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
by R. Ferguson, is the substance of a popular lecture ad- 
dressed to a Cumberland audience on the leading facts 
contained in Worsaae’s Danes and Norwegians in Eng- 
jand, and a volume well calculated to interest the men of 
Cumberland. The next is one to interest Cornish men, 
more particularly at the present time, when a proposition | 
has been atlvanced, and seriously entertained, of reviving 
their ancient bishoprick. lis object is sufficiently os 
by its title, The Anglo-Saxon Episcopate of Cornwall, with 
some Account of the Bishops of Crediton, by E. H. Pedler, 








‘sq. 
Lady Wallace, to whom our youthful readers were last 
year indebted for the pretty tale of Princess Ilse, has this 
Christmas gathered for them a companion volume quite 
equal, if not superior, to Princess Ilse. It is entitled | 
Voices from the Greenwood, and we are so pleased with 
their echo, as caught by Lady Wallace, that we can 
hardly bring ourselves to say what we ought to say. In| 
what forests of Germany or Denmark was Lady Wallace 

wandering when she heard them ? 

Success to the Photographic | Society! Success to its 
active and intelligent Secretary ! Success to King’s Col- 
lege! In the great hall of the latter, by the energy of the 
second, and the contributions of the Society itself, an ex- 
hibition was formed which, on Wednesday evening, was 
thronged by all the notables of literature and science in 
the metropolis, and graced by the presence of crowds of 

elegant women. When will some of our older Societies 
see the wisdom of following this sensible example? 

Hotten, the bookseller of Piccadilly, seeing the interest | 
just now taken in Pope, has issued a Catalogue, in which 
will be found a curious list of books illustrative of the 
life and writings of the poet; and some Adversaria, touch- 
ing those and other points of literary interest. While on 
the subject of Catalogues, we may also call attention to | 
the valuable Catalogue of Autographs lately issued by | 
Messrs. Waller of Fleet Street. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Bacon's Novem Oncawum. Translated by Peter Shaw. 2 Vols. itmo, 


By Ray. 


Tax Rows or Levepex, wrrn Histonicat Norices or raz Famuy oF 

nesmam anv rrs Connexion wits tar Guxrowvenr Pror. 

Tas Hewxpaneo ann Tew Consrpzanations of Sionton Joan Vaupzsso, 
Translated from Italian into English, with Notes. Lither or both 
editions of 1638 and 1646. 

@e®@ Letters, stating particulars and lowest 


sent to Me we Be & Dator, Pub ers of ** 
QUERIES,” 1986, Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the followin 
the gentlemen by whom they are requi 
dresses are given for that purpose : 

Type long primer, or larger. 
Pontrenstan Iwpex ro ras Biace. Smith & Eider. (Two copies.) 
Posr Orrice Lonpow Dinecrony. A late edition. Second-hand. 


Wanted by Charles F. Blackburn, Bookseller, Leamington, 


Wisocensr'’s Onwrrmonocr or trax Counry or Wanwicn. 


rice, carriage free, to be 
NOTES AND 


Books to be sent direct to 
and whose names and ad- 


Lerrreas rrom Patmyna. 


Gavcoarn's Lapy's Assistant tx Kwrrrine. 
Hano Boox or Gaaraic Geomerny. Tyas. 
Law Jovawan ron 1849 anv 1850. 

Common Paaven. I2mo. 1862. Pickering. 
Law doonwat. Parts for Oct., Nov.. Dee., 1955. 
Gov's Hosrrrat Reroars. Part 2 of Vol. VII. 
Youno'’s Taavets tw Faance. 

Prart's Secr Inrenrnerino New Testament. 


Wanted by Thos. Kerslake, Bristol. 


1850, 


W. A Beewerr’s, Ja., Ustvensat Broonarar. | Nos. 143. to the end. 
Mayhew. 1834. 

Oxronp Atmanack ror 1719. 

Unrvensar. Macazine ron Jancary, 1763. 

Memorns or Jonw Marnrye. 

Paitosorawcat Transactions ron 1683. 

Any Volumes of Nores ann Queries. 

Goveu's Barrisu Toroonaruy. Vols. I 


Wanted by #7. 7. Bobart, pote -ae- la-Zouch. 


on fortes, 1 in Numbers, 


Aatices ta Carrespanvents, 


We have been compelled to postpone until next week many curious 
articles, a number of Rerties tro tron Queries, incluving Douce's 
Notes on the Feast of Fools; Bacon and Shakspeare, 4c. ; and Edward 
II.'s Retreat into Glamorganshire 

Caw a Curneyvmaw Manny nisety ?— E. W.D., whose article on 
this subject appeared in our Sth Volume, i# requested to say where a letter 
may be addressed to him. 


T. V.« a fine dl much concerning St. Thomas of Lancaster in our ist 8. 
i. 181. 234. fi. 188, 269. ; ii. 339. 


A Cictactalian an nitro is thanked for his suggestion, which shall re- 
ceive our best attention. 


C. R. (Oxford). 
out where you can best procure photographic materials. 
advertising columns. 


N. who asks re specting the 
—— unpolluted,” is ref a 
4.4 

“ Nores ann Qure is published at noon on Friday, and és also 
teewed in Mowrare Pants. The subscription for ampep Corres for- 
warded direct from the Publishers (including the Haly- yearly Inpex) ts 
lis. td., which may be paid by Post Office Order in favour of Mesens, 
Bet axp Daroy, 186. Fixer Srarer; to whom also all Commonicarions 
por tas Eprror should he addressed. 


We cannot undertake the invidious task of pointing 
Consult our 


quotation, “ A sunbeam passes through 
i to our last Volwme, viz. 2nd 8, i. 114 


‘PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 
CHOICE 


NOTE 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Vol. %.— History. 


It having been suggested that from the veluable materials scattered 
through the FIRST SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, a Selection 
of Popular Vol macs, each devoted to some particular subject, might 
with advant sage bs ty red. arrangements have been made for that 
purpose, and FIRST VOLUME, containing a collection of interest- 
ng oe JRICAL NOTES AND MEMORANDA, will be ready 
very short 

This will be followed by similar volumes illustrative of BIOGRAPHY 
LITERATURE, FOLK LORE, PROVERBS, BALLADS, &e. 


London: BELL & DALDY, 186. Fleet Street. 











